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OUR DAY--ALTRUISTIC REVIEW 


Vou. XV. 


THE 


i lg past month has been remarkable 
for excessive heat throughout the 
United States. During September the ther- 
mometer registered, in a number of 
localities, a higher temperature, and for a 
greater number of days, than during the 
same month for twenty years past. As a 
result, the death-rate in the cities has been 
very high, and especially has the percentage 
been great among the children. Fortu- 
nately, certain newspapers of our larger 
cities some years ago instituted a Fresh 
Air Bureau, which is supported by public 
contributions, the newspapers giving all 
their notices and comments gratis. In this 
way sanatoriums for children have been kept 
open, and numerous excursions into the 
country have been made for the children, 
giving thousands of them a bit of fresh air, 
and with it a new lease of life. But for 
these philanthropic measures on the part of 
the public press and citizens, the mortality 
would be even greater than it has been. 


THE ANNUAL G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT. 


The gathering of the month which was 
of national importance was the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Grand Army of the Republic 
meet at Louisville, Kentucky. The atten- 
dance was unexpectedly large. For the first 
time in the history of this organization the 
meeting was held south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The large attendance, and 
the hearty greeting of the city of Louisville, 
must be regarded in every quarter excep- 
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tionally significant as evidence that the 
passions engendered by the war are buried 
with the dead. 

Commenting upon the meeting of the 
Grand Army in Louisville, the Courier- 
Journal says: “We are not inclined to 
dwell with such emphasis on this feature 
of the occasion as some of our newspaper 
contemporaries seem to be. We need no 
assurance, at this late day, that those 
passions are no more. We know the 
southern people; we know the northern 
people; and we know that there is no 
material reason for calling one southern 
and the other northern, except for a 
geographical designation. And knowing 
this, we know that all ignorance that the 
war is over, though harbored in newspaper 
offices where the general intelligence is not 
to be questioned, is simply the product of 
insularity and provincialism.” 

Henry Watterson, one of the most 
eminent writers and speakers of the South, 
a man who served on the staff of a Con- 
federate general, and knows the smell of 
powder, in his address before the old 
soldiers, made some characteristic state- 
ments: “If there is any more fighting to 
be done, let us go and lick England, and 
take Canada; let us go and lick Spain, and 
take Cuba; let us go and lick creation, and 
make the ‘unspeakable Turk’ vote the 
American ticket. We can do it, shoulder 
to shoulder, with the world before us and 
Old Glory above. 
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“The monstrosity of slavery out of the 
way, the foolishness of secession out of the 
way, the nation having actually had its new 
birth of freedom, what but ignorance and 
prejudice is to hinder the stalwart American 
of Minnesota from taking the hand of the 
stalwart American of Georgia? We are 
welded together by common interest and 
common destiny.” 

The new commander for the ensuing 
year is Colonel I. N. Walker, of Indian- 
apolis. 

The report of the Adjutant-general 
shows that there were 357,639 names on 
the muster-roll of the Grand Army of the 
Republic on the thirtieth of last June. 
June 30th, one year previous, there were 
371,555. The loss in membership in one 
year has therefore been 13,916. The year 
previous there was a decrease of 25,678, and 
there has been a steady decline in member- 
ship during the past five years. The 
organization reached its largest membership 
in 1890, when 409,489 names were on the 
muster-rolls. For the first quarter of a 
century after the war the membership grew 
steadily; but the second quarter will not 
pass away and find many on the muster- 
rolls. 

It is asserted that more than two million 
men enlisted during the war; that 400,000 
of these died in the service, or before the 
war ended; and that 600,000 have died 
during the past thirty years. There may 
be, North and South, at present as many 
as one million surviving who took part in 
the war. The average age of the ex-soldiers 
in 1865 was only twenty-six years; the 
average age of the veteran to-day would be 
about fifty-six years. 


INTEREST IN CUBAN AFFAIRS. 


Sentiment in favor of the insurgents in 
Cuba has been gaining ground rapidly. At 
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no time have the press and prominent 
Americans spoken so freely as during the 
past month. 

It is reported that Mr. Havemeyer, of the 
Sugar Trust, has subscribed $250,000 to be 
used for the promotion of Cuban inde- 
pendence. 

The committee in New York which has 
been supplying the insurgents with money 
from the start, seems never to lack for 
funds. Of course, a large part of the 
contributions comes from the Spanish- 
Americans; but this is not sufficient to 
account for the whole. It is said that the 
Standard Oil Company has _ subscribed 
liberally, and that a number of wealthy 
New-Yorkers have made handsome dona- 
tions. 

The recent “pronunciamento” of the 
Spanish Prime Minister will not call forth 
any sympathy for the Spanish government 
in this country. The American people can 
have no sympathy with any declaration 
which has for the burden of its message 
butchery or banishment for Cuban liber- 
ationists. They are to be looked upon, if 
we take the Spanish view, as a gang of 
bandits, whose object is “robbery, murder 
and incendiarism. No honorable govern- 
ment,” says this pronunciamento, “will 
accord belligerent rights to a band of 
incendiaries and assassins.” Such a man- 
ifesto is monstrous, and will not help the 
Spanish cause on this side of the Atlantic. 
The sentiment in this country as to the 
right of the Spaniards to butcher or banish 
Cuban patriots is already maturing; and 
there may be sume unmistakable expression 
of it before very long. 

It is enough that we have had to have 
outrages by the ‘unspeakable Turk ;”’ we 
do not wish to have to refer to the 
“unspeakable Spaniard.” The Spanish 
oppressor was driven out of Mexico and the 
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Central and South American states by suc- 
cessful revolutions many years ago; but 
Spain has managed to retain her hold and 
maintain her fetters upon Cuba. The 
Spanish record in Cuba cannot bear open 
investigation. Almost from time imme- 
morial Spain has been tyrant, butcher and 
plunderer in Cuba. The original Indian 
race has been exterminated ; and whenever 
the Cuban people have protested against 
her tyranny, they have been relentlessly put 
to death. The Cuban revolutionists, in the 
judgment of the European nations, may be 
but little more than a mob; so were the 
forces which Washington led a century ago. 
But these insurgents have shown pluck, 
pertinacity and patriotic devotion. They 
deserve to be called by us patriots, and not 
rebels. 
POLITICAL BOSSISM. 

As a people, we are probably the busiest 
among all the peoples of the earth. The 
very conditions which have surrounded the 
larger part of our population, from the 
landing of the Pilgrims down to the present 
time, have necessitated this characteristic 
of our national life. Nature had endowed 
this country with a wealth of raw material, 
if we may so term it, unsurpassed anywhere 
else in the world; and as individuals we 
have been busy converting this raw material 
into the wealth of civilized communities. 
The necessities which have imposed such 
conditions upon us have allowed certain 
conditions to arise which favored the 
growth of municipal misrule and political 
bossism. There have been times in the 
history of our country when the majority 
ruled, but they are few. Public opinion 
must be aroused almost to a fever heat 
before such a result is attained. Practically, 
the minority rules, either in the personality 
of a political machine or through the 
personality of some particular political boss. 
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But he who assumes that public opinion 
has not been developing along these very 
lines, and that the people are not growing 
weary of having their patriotism and 
political franchises outraged, is at fault. 
Bossism is fast becoming a popular issue, 
and it is one which cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to be an important one at the polls 
in all commonwealths and municipalities 
where it is permitted to exist. 

It is the helplessness which many of us 
feel against the power of a few persistent 
workers in a thorough organization that 
makes us iaaetive. Public opinion, how- 
ever, is finding expression not only through 
some of the leading newspapers of the 
times, but its greatest power probably lies 
in the development of such organizations 
as the Civic Federation of Chicago, and the 
different leagues which have been started 
in other large cities. 

It is to our shame that the present era of 
public affairs is so notable for the extent to 
which the politician dominates in it. No 
country is controlled to such an extent by 
the political manager. In three of the 
important states of the Union, as was shown 
during the past month, he is actively at 
work. In Pennsylvania, Quay has drawn 
to himself the title of a “Warwick,” as 
regards the presidency. In Ohio, Senator 
Brice’s will is almost supreme in his own 
party. Gorman, in Maryland, is another 
case; and New York, although New York 
City is just now an exception to the state 
at large, may be included in the list of 
states domineered over by bosses. 

The only way to counteract this deplor- 
able condition of affairs is for the people as 
individuals to assert their rights in every 
possible way. They should be as free with 
their money and time as are the political 
bosses or saloon element; of course, all 
money to be used toward the legitimate 
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expenses of bringing about right govern- 
ment. We must rest our future upon the 
common sense and public virtue of the 
country. These are powerful and certain 
quantities, and afford the most positive 
assurance that eventually the will and 
power of the electorate will fall with 
crushing force upon those political leaders 
who have selfishly and sordidly controlled 
the organizations of parties, and used them 
for the advancement of their own personal 
and political fortunes. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 


If the public press is the exponent of 
public opinion, which it is not always, there 
has been considerable uneasiness through- 
out the country over the heavy gold 
shipments to Europe. During a single 
week in the month of September, over seven 
million dollars were exported, and the 
reserve, which should always be at least 
one hundred million dollars, was reduced 
to about ninety-six million. Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, who represents the syndicate 
which came to the government’s aid last 
February, subscribing for the bond issue 
(on which they only netted a profit of 
$3,973,625!), has from time to time added 
to the public treasury deposits in gold in 
exchange for currency, thus maintaining 
the reserve fund. There must, of course, 
be a limit to the sum which the syndicate 
will put into the public treasury. There 
has been considerable talk of another bond 
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issue, and it is quite plausible to assume 
that should another issue be made by the 
government, the syndicate would have the 
preference. Each month there seems to be 
a balance due Europe on the merchandise 
account by reason of expanding imports as 
well as by the return of bonds from abroad. 
It appears by no means improbable that the 
balances due abroad may continue large in 
the months which usually bring to this 
country heavy shipments of gold from 
Europe. If so, and if the present deficiency 
of revenue continues, the treasury will have 
to consider once more the need of borrow- 
ing money. In case of another bond issue, 
there is but one right course for the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the Treasury to 
pursue, and that is to offer these bonds in 
open market, giving the citizens of the 
United States an opportunity of buying 
them. If this were done, there is little 
doubt that the bonds would net a much 
larger sum to the government. Not only 
that, but the annual interest upon the issue 
would remain in this country instead of 
being shipped abroad. The trying time for 
the government will probably be at the 
beginning of the new year. By that time 
the excess of exports over imports will have 
practically ended. There will probably be 
immense sums due in London which will 
have to be paid. In any event, let the 
people themselves have some chance at the 
profits to be realized by taking the bonds 
of their own government. 


MY READERS. 


OME things are unpleasant, even for an editor. My father is a minister who has for more than 
twenty-five years conscientiously given his best service for the good of those about him, 


receiving on an average not over five hundred dollars a year. 


He has not been exacting as to 


recompense in this world’s goods, atany rate. Possibly the example of his noble life has stimulated 
me to put forth my best endeavors as an editor, without any financial recompense whatever. 

I have never yet drawn a single penny from the receipts of this magazine for my personal use. 
Nor did Rev. Joseph Cook or any of the associate editors (with but one exception) receive any 
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pay for theirservices. Barring a period of three months, I have personally been responsible for all 
the expenses of the publication of the magazine. From August ’93 to August ’94 the REVIEW paid 
its way from subscriptions and allowed certain improvements in its make-up. It is my earnest 
desire that the wide constituency which the magazine now has will continue to support the 
enterprise which has had such marked success. I regret to say that one thousand subscribers have 
not paid their subscriptions for the ensuing year. If these will pay (and they will, for it is only 
neglect and not from any intention on their part to do us wrong), the sum received will allow some 
improvements which I wish to inaugurate in the January number. I also wish one hundred 
dollars a month to pay for the services of an associate editor. My duties as editor of a weekly 
paper, by which means I pay my board, etc., almost make the services of an associate editor for the 
REVIEW imperative. I should like this sum to be contributed by friends of the magazine. One 
way by which it may be contributed is for one hundred subscribers to pledge one new subscriber 
each month; one dollar of the two dollars sent in will be used to pay the associate editor. 
Personally, I shall take great desire in giving my services for another year without pay. I feel 
confident that each reader will heed this appeal, at least to the extent of remitting his subscription, 
if he has not already done so. 

Among some of the good things which subscribers may expect are: <A bright Character 
Sketch of Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews, by Walter B. Murray; A Character Sketch 
by Hon. C. M. Nichols of ‘‘Mother’’? Stewart, who led the crusade movement in Ohio and 
England nearly a quarter of a century ago. W. T. Stead, the greatest living journalist of the 


world, has also promised a contribution. 


Yours for the work’s sake, 
Hazuitr ALVA CUPPY. 


CHICAGO COMMONS AND ITS SUMMER SCHOOL. 


BY MAX WEST. 


y= Professor Graham Taylor carried 
outa long-cherished plan and estab- 
lished a Settlement in connection with his 
department of sociology in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, he was particularly 
happy in his choice of location, and for- 
tunate in finding a suitable building. In 
the center of one of the most neglected 
wards of Chicago there stood a substantial 
brick building which had once been a hand- 
some family residence. It was almost 
another Hull-House; but it had a third 
story from the beginning, and a light base- 
ment besides. After the great fire, the 
Northwestern Railway had used the house 
for office purposes, and increased its 
capacity by building a large addition in the 
rear. Of late years the building had 
degenerated into a tenement and lodging- 
house, and it was with much difficulty that 
the Italians who inhabited the rear portion 


were persuaded to move. When they were 
finally gone, and their habitation was made 
fit to live in, the new Settlement found 
itself in possession of a most commodious 
home of some forty-five rooms. 

The house is on North Union Street, 
near its intersection with Milwaukee and 
Austin Avenues. There are many Italians 
living in the immediate neighborhood, 
while to the north and west are large num- 
bers of Scandinavians. Milwaukee Avenue 
is a most cosmopolitan thoroughfare, in 
which all sorts of unpronounceable names 
appear in the shop-windows side by side 
with the easier German ones, and upon 
which a vast tide of humanity ebbs and 
flows daily, almost past the door of the 
Settlement. A few blocks west from the 
Settlement stands the Tabernacle Church, 
the only English-speaking church in that 
part of the city, struggling for continued 
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existence on its historic site. It has 
remained a down-town church, but the 
people come to it from the more respectable 
district on the west, and not from the region 
of tenements and boarding-houses. It was 
largely to help this church that Professor 
Taylor established the Settlement near by. 
The pastor and his family have resided at 
the Commons from the beginning. There 
is thus a close relation and mutual aid 
between the Settlement and the church. 
The new Settlement was named Chicago 
Commons, for it was hoped to make it a 
common meeting-place for all sorts and 
conditions of men. The work began in the 
autumn of 1894, with Mr. Herman F. 
Hegner, formerly a student at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, as head worker. 
Professor Taylor himself was not yet in 
residence, but made frequent visits to the 
Settlement, and directed the work. It was 
not until spring that the entire building was 
secured ; the warden and his family moved 
in as soon afterward as possible. Among 
the residents there are now two families, 
containing between them five young chil- 
dren. This attempt to maintain family life 
in the Settlement is a revolt from the 
unnatural monasticism of separate Settle- 
ments for men and for women. It is an 
interesting experiment, but it is not yet 
proven that it can be made a success where 
there are children. Aside from the matter 
of health, there are obvious disadvantages 
to the children themselves, in the loss of 
privacy and true home life. It was only 
after much hesitation, and because he was 
imperatively needed, that Professor Taylor 
decided to move in; and he promised him- 
self a private family dining-room for his 
children’s sake. This arrangement might 
solve the problem; but thus far there has 
been one common table for all. It may be 
that the ultimate solution will be found in 
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separate homes for one or both families 
outside the Settlement building, but in the 
same neighborhood. 

As in other Settlements, much of the 
work is done by persons living in other 
parts of the city. A number of college 
young women who help are organized as 
the College Auxiliary. They are members 
also of the Girls’ Progressive Club, which 
receives working-girls and college graduates 
to membership on equal terms. A Neigh- 
borhood Club provides for the social needs of 
the older people more especially, although 
whole families attend the socials. 

The Seventeenth Ward Council of the 
Civic Federation was organized at the Com- 
mons, and meets there once in two weeks. 
It is one of the most enterprising ward 
councils in the city, and was the first to 
organize the precinct councils for political 
work in connection with the spring election. 
Through the department of morals it has 
done good work in suppressing low concert- 
halls, and the municipal committee has 
done what it could to improve the sanitary 
conditions of the ward. Mr. Hegner is city 
garbage inspector for the Seventeenth 
Ward, as Miss Jane Addams is for the 
Nineteenth. He was the first of three 
ministers to follow Miss Addams’ example 
in this respect. Under his administration 
there has been a noticeable improvement in 
the work of the garbage contractor. 

When a number of West Side physicians 
organized the Chicago Summer School of 
Medicine, they decided to locate it on 
Milwaukee Avenue, in order to be near the 
Commons for mutual aid and benefit. A 
dispensary, which was opened at first in the 
basement of the Commons, has been moved 
across the way to the medical school, and 
the professional services of the physicians 
are at the disposal of the poor people of the 
neighborhood. 
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Systematic efforts are made by residents 
of the Commons to improve the conditions 
of various public institutions and their 
inmates. Professor Taylor is a member of 
the Civic Federation committee on county 
and municipal institutions, and makes 
frequent tours of inspection to the police 
stations and local penal establishments. 
Another resident conducts religious services 
in the county poorhouse, and endeavors to 
find homes for the children who have gone 
there with their mothers. Still other 
residents have made regular visits to the 
hospitals. 

The educational work is organized as the 
Plymouth Winter Night College, and is 
supported by the Chicago church from 
which it takes its name. During the first 
winter some sixty classes were formed, 
chiefly in such practical subjects as math- 
ematics, history, English, stenography, 
domestic science, etc. These evening 
classes were attended by 600 students. They 
met for the most part at the Commons, 
but there were also two branch meeting- 
places for greater convenience. Besides 
this formal instruction there is some educa- 
tional work in connection with the 
children’s clubs, and occasional lectures are 
given on various topics. Thus far there 
has been no kindergarten, but it is hoped 
that this need may soon be provided for. 

Any account of the Commons at this 
time must be very largely prophecy. The 
Settlement is less than a year old, and its 
influence has only just begun to be felt; 
but it seems to have a great future before 
it. The very building contains latent 
possibilities of great usefulness, which only 
money and workers are needed to develop. 
Like the building in which it is housed, the 
Settlement may sometime become, in more 
essential respects, another Hull-House. 

The School of Social Economics is a 
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periodical informal conference of Settlement 
workers, ministers and others interested in 
social questions and social work. The first 
session was held in April, with Mr. Perey 
Alden, of Mansfield House, London, and the 
Rey. A. Holden Byles, the originator of the 
‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoon” services in 
England, as the principal speakers. The 
summer session was held from the twenty- 
second to the twenty-ninth of August. 
The speakers on this occasion were Professor 
George D. Herron, of Iowa College; Mr. 
Robert A. Woods, of Andover House, 
Boston ; Miss Jane Addams, of Hull-House ; 
Rev. Josiah Strong, secretary of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance; the Rev. W. E. McLennan, 
of Epworth House, Chicago, and Professor 
Graham Taylor. The large basement of the 
Commons served as an audience-room. 

The title of Professor Herron’s six 
lectures was “Social Religion.” He said in 
the beginning that he feared they were too 
religious to please the economists, and too 
radical to please the clergy. But they 
were, on the whole, very well received, and 
attracted the largest audiences of the week. 
Some of the ministers present complained 
because Professor Herron had no praise 
mixed with his arraignment of the churches ; 
but there was scarcely any attempt to deny 
the truth of what he said. The spiritual 
earnestness of the man made a deep 
impression, and some said he had never 
before appeared so favorably. The discus- 
sions, which might easily have been bitter, 
were marked by good feeling and open- 
mindedness. To add to the interest of the 
discussions, one or two working-men came 
to Professor Herron’s aid, testifying to the 
need of the working people for the sym- 
pathy and help of the churches, and their 
readiness to meet the churches half way. 

The lectures of Dr. Strong and Mr. 
Woods made a fitting accompaniment for 
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those of Professor Herron. Dr. Strong 
spoke of the duties of the church, its 
relation to the industrial problem, to 
municipal reform, and to other problems 
of the day. Mr. Woods joined Professor 
Herron in showing the weakness of the 
extreme individualism of American philos- 
ophy, and emphasizing the claims of society. 
He maintained that nothing is valuable 
except those things which have social value. 

The subject announced for Miss Addams’ 
first lecture was “The Modern Tragedy,” 
and it became an open secret that it was to 
be about the Pullman strike. Those who 
came expecting to hear a story of starvation 
and warfare, heard, instead, a remarkable 
psychological study, in which Mr. Pullman 
was very effectively compared with King 
Lear. On another day Miss Addams spoke 
briefly of the Settlement movement, and 
answered questions about Hull-House. 

Mr. McLennan presented a statistical 
study of Chicago, graphically illustrated by 
means of maps and charts. Professor Taylor 
gave one lecture on “Social Progress,” and 
presided over all the discussions. 

Three popular evening sessions were held 
under the auspices respectively of the 
Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civic 
Federation, the Chicago Summer School of 
Medicine, and the Girls’ Progressive Club, 
and a fourth on Sunday evening at the 
Tabernacle Church. On another evening 
the lecturers and auditors together enjoyed 
the hospitality of Hull-House. The session 
given over to the young women was one of 
the most interesting of the entire week. It 
was devoted to the interests of wage-earning 
women, and was addressed by three women 
of note. Mrs. Helen Campbell spoke of 
the advantages of social organization ; Mrs. 
A. P. Stevens, assistant factory inspector 
for Illinois, dwelt upon the evils of the 
sweating system and the need for trades- 
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unions among working-women; then Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, the brilliant 
California woman, who usually expresses 
her advanced ideas through the medium of 
witty verses, attacked the problem of 
domestic labor. She urged organization 
and co-operation there also, and read some 
of her poems to enforce her meaning more 
effectively; for she has written poems on all 
subjects of interest to women and the sons 
of women. 

It is hoped that this week of lectures and 
discussions will result in a permanent 
working organization in Chicago, more 
comprehensive than the Federation of 
Settlements, but with a more restricted 
membership than the Civic Federation. 
During the week and afterward Professor 
Taylor called several conferences of minis- 
ters and other workers in the down-town 
districts to discuss plans for more efficient 
work. It was thought to be a favorable 
time for some kind of interdenominational 
organization. Professor Herron’s criticism 
of the churches had set the ministers think- 
ing. Mr. McLennan, with his maps, ‘had 
shown the flight of the churches to the 
boulevards, and Professor Taylor had 
emphasized the needs of the down-town 
wards; and Dr. Strong was ready with his 
plans for a local Evangelical Alliance, in 
case that should be found to be the thing 
wanted. It is probable that the organiza- 
tion will be an informal club of down-town 
workers for the solution of their particular 
problems. 

The sessions of the School of Social 
Economics are to be held three times a 
year. The next one will be held about the 


time of the Christmas holidays, and the 
spring session, which will be of special 
interest to teachers, is announced for the 
first week in May—the time of the spring 
vacation in Chicago. 
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GEORGE W. 


CHILDS—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone. 


HE world is always ready to listen to 

what a great man has to say for him- 
self. Second-hand information is as unde- 
sirable as second-hand clothing. In 
reviewing the life of George W. Childs, 
we are glad to find that he has spoken for 
himself. We are told that when he con- 
sented, with unfeigned reluctance, to tell 
the story of his tranquil life, he was not 
at all persuaded of the propriety of sitting 
down before the public and chatting famil- 
iarly of himself and his friends. He had 
been asked to do this many times, but 
neither the persistent importunity of enter- 
prising publishers nor, of course, the tender 
of gold could move him. Finally, the 
temptation to do a friendly act overcame 
his scruples, and the readers of Lippincott’s 
Magazine were given a series of four 
entertaining papers, embodied now in a 
little volume called “Recollections,” by 
George W. Childs. From a host of mem- 
ories we select the following: 


A HOST OF MEMORIES. 


“T want to set out by saying that I am 
sure you, in kindness, exaggerate the inter- 
est the world takes in me and my affairs. 
You say I am a successful man. Perhaps 
I am; and if so, I owe my success to indus- 
try, temperance and frugality. I suppose 
I had always a rather remarkable aptitude 
for business. James Parton, at any rate, 
was right in speaking of me in his 
biographical sketch as ‘bartering at school 
my boyish treasures—knives for pigeons, 
marbles for pop-guns, a bird-cage for a 


—Lowell. 


book.’ I was self-supporting at a very 
early age. In my twelfth year, when 
school was dismissed for the summer, I 
took the place of errand-boy in a book- 
store in Baltimore at a salary of two dollars 
a week, and spent the vacation in hard 
work. I lave never been out of employ- 
ment; always found something to do, and 
was always eager to do it; and I think I 
earned every cent of my first money. 
When first at work in Philadelphia, I 
would get up very early in the morning, 
go down to the store, wash the pavement, 
and put things in order before breakfast, 
and in winter-time I would make the fire 
and sweep out the store. In the same 
spirit, when books were bought at night at 
auction, I would early the next morning 
go for them with a wheelbarrow; and I 
have never outgrown this wholesome habit 
of doing things directly and in order. I 
would to-day as lief carry a bundle up 
Chestnut Street from the Ledger office as 
I would then. Asa matter of fact, I carry 
bundles very often, but I understand that 
certain young men of the period would 
scorn to do as much. 

“At the age of thirteen I entered the 
United States Navy, and passed fifteen 
months at Norfolk; but I didn’t like it. 
Returning to Baltimore, I attended school 
for a time, then I came to Philadelphia and 
entered a book-store kept by Mr. Thompson 
at the corner of Sixth and Arch Streets. 
I was both clerk and errand-boy; worked 
from early in the morning until late at 
night, and received a salary of three dollars 
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a week. Gradually I began to attend the 
evening auctions, which at this time were 
frequently held in the city. 1 became 
familiar with the titles and prices of val- 
uable books, and was soon able to buy them 
cheaply. In this way I assisted Mr. 
Thompson for four years. His business 
kept increasing, and at length he sent me 
to represent him in the book trade sales 
held every six months in New York and 
Boston. Here, of course, I made the 
acquaintance of many book-buyers and 
publishers, excellent men, whom I have 
never forgotten. I had saved enough 
money when about eighteen years old to 
go into business for myself. So I set upa 
modest store in a small room in the old 
Public Ledger building. It was a success. 
I made money slowly but surely. Mean- 
while, it is said of me that I aspired to 
higher things, that I was even heard to say, 
‘T shall yet be owner of the Public Ledger? 
I was twenty-one years old when I entered 
into the book-publishing business under 
the firm name of R. E. Peterson and Com- 
pany, afterward Childs & Peterson. 

“T retired from the book-publishing 
business in 1863. The following year I 
purchased the Public Ledger; and I want 
to say just here that much of the success 
of the paper has been due to the cordial 
and intelligent co-operation of my friend 
Mr. Drexel. I worked hard to make the 
paper a success. For several years I seldom 
left the editorial rooms before midnight, 
averaging from twelve to fourteen hours a 
day at the office. I strove to elevate its 
tone, and think I succeeded. I look 
back with genuine pleasure upon my 
experiences as a publisher. I was more 
than prosperous in acquiring the friendship 
of so many worthy men among the pub- 
lishers, booksellers and authors with whom 
I came in contact. I have known perso- 
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nally and corresponded with Longfellow, 
Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, John 
Lothrop Motley, William Cullen Bryant, 
George Bancroft, W. H. Prescott, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Washington Irving, and a score 
of other writers who have given us Amer- 
ican literature. 

“Washington Irving I remember well. 
His was not a face one readily forgot. A 
kindly, humorous man, of big brain and 
heart. I visited him several times at 
Sunnyside. He would go to sleep at dinner, 
but his guests understood his physical 
weakness and respected it. He was a very 
sensitive and nervous man. [ saw his desk 
piled up with papers the last time I was 
there, and remarked that he seemed to have 
a heavy mail. It was shortly after the pub- 
lication of the first volume of his ‘Life of 
Washington.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I have not the 
courage to look at it. Iam afraid to learn 
what the critics are saying about my book.’ 

‘Longfellow I knew well and entertained 
at my home. He was a quiet, gentle, 
admirable man, a poet in all his moods. 
We often corresponded. I prize very much 
the tender note he sent me March 13, 1877, 
apropos of his seventieth birthday: ‘You 
do not know yet,’ it reads, ‘what it is to be 
seventy years old. I will tell you, so that 
you may not be taken by surprise when 
your turn comes. It is like climbing the 
Alps. You reach a snow-crowned summit, 
and see behind you the deep valley stretch- 
ing miles and miles away, and before you, 
other summits, higher and whiter, which 
you may have strength to climb or may 
not. Then you sit down and meditate and 
wonder which it will be. That is the 
whole story; amplify it as you may. All 
that one can say is that life is opportunity.’ 
How very true this is I know very well. 
My experience enables me to perceive the 
wisdom of the poet’s words. 
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“About twenty-five years ago, on a 
wretched, rainy, sloppy, muddy day, I was 
in a book-store in Boston, when I saw a 
striking figure of a little man wearing a 
slouch hat, his pantaloons rolled up, dash- 
ing along the street. He looked as little 
like a poet as a man could. I turned to 
the bookseller and asked who it was 
‘That is Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ he said. 
‘Well, I want to know that man;’ and I got 
to know him, and we have been the best of 
friends ever since. A more cheerful, gen- 
uine, admirable man and finer conversa- 
tionalist I never knew. 

“John Lothrop Motley, W. H. Prescott 
and George Bancroft were valued friends. 
I remember Motley writing me that he 
thought no-history of our great civil war 
should be written within fifty years of its 
close. Prescott had the last photograph of 
himself taken for me. He wrote to tell 
me so, and said, ‘I shall never sit again for 
another picture, unless it is taken from the 
back of my head.’ Bancroft I am still 
enabled to honor as one of my oldest and 
most precious friends. 

“As I speak, a thousand faces pass before 
me, none more gentle and kind than that 
of Emerson. He visited me with his 
daughter; a tranquil, lovable man; and he 
wrote me letters. 

“It is a pity, by the way, that I failed to 
preserve my correspondence; much of it, 
doubtless, would now be of considerable 
interest. It has been my good fortune to 
possess the friendship or acquaintance of a 
very large number of men and women who 
have distinguished themselves in the pol- 
ities, science, arts, literature and commerce 
of this country and Europe during the last 
thirty years. I have been on friendly terms 
with men of all parties and creeds. 

“Late in the autumn of 1868 I went 
abroad, and one of the first letters that 
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reached me was a genial greeting from 
Charles Dickens. ‘Welcome to England,’ 
it said; ‘I am reading again, but shall be 
free for a fortnight as to country readings. 
On Monday next I shall be in town, and 
shall come straight to pay my respects to 
Mrs. Childs and you. In the meantime, 
will you, if you can, so arrange your 
engagements as to give me a day or two 
here in the latter half of this month? My 
housekeeper-daughter is away hunting in 
Hampshire; but my sister-in-law is always 
in charge, and my married daughter would 
be charmed to come from London to receive 
Mrs. Childs. You cannot be quieter any- 
where than here, and you certainly cannot 
have from any one a heartier welcome than 
from me!’ We certainly could not. To 
Gad’s Hill Place we went, and passed a 
quiet, delightful time. During this visit 
we were much together. He accompanied 
us to London, and when we parted, he 
clasped my hands, and said, ‘Good-by; God 
bless you!’ and the tears were in his eyes. 

“From Gad’s Hill Place we went to 
Stowe, one of the estates of the late Duke 
of Buckingham. [I had first met the Duke 
a few years before when he came to this 
country with the Prince of Wales, and was 
entertained by mein Philadelphia. I found 
him always an unaffected, able and agree- 
able man. It may be said of him that he 
was the first English nobleman who broke 
an entail to pay his father’s debts. 

“Not only in England, but on the Con- 
tinent our trip abroad was made very 
pleasant by the acquaintanceship and hos- 
pitality of many agreeable people. Here 
and there we met old friends and fellow- 
countrymen. 

“Probably you would like to know of the 
treasures of my library. There are several 
thousands of them, many of them notable 
books. The presentation copies alone, I 
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suppose, contain enough interesting auto- 
graph inscriptions of their authors to 
amuse you. There are many curios in the 
collections, many valuable manuscripts. 
These books and manuscripts are as much 
my friends as human beings. I have also 
a very valuable collection of clocks, nearly 
fifty in number; and it has been said that 
the whole history of clock and watch mak- 
ing might be written from the study of 
them. The most important one now stands 
in my office in Philadelphia; but the men- 
tion of that office of mine, about which so 
much has been written, must not tempt me 
into further talking. Whatever it may be 
to others, it is hallowed for me by a thou- 
sand associations. Look any way I will, a 
familiar face confronts me. On this side, 
Bishop Simpson; on that, Dean Stanley 
and Dickens; over there, my old friends 
Robert C. Winthrope and General Grant; 
faces of men and women; of Nilsson and 
Modjeska; of Madame Bernhardt, a por- 
trait painted by herself. This is a fitting 
place to stop. Just one parting reflection: 
If asked what, as the result of my experi- 
ence, is the greatest pleasure in life, I 
should say, ‘doing good to others;’ nota 
strikingly original remark, perhaps, but 
seemingly the most difficult thing in the 
world is to be prosperous and generous at 
the same time. Being generous grows on 
one, just as being mean does. The disposi- 
tion to give and to be kind to others should 
be inculcated and fostered in children. It 
seems to me that is the way to improve the 
world and make happy the people who are 
in it.” 
CHILDS, THE EDITOR. 

Childs was an all-around man. He 
developed all his powers and held all his 
faculties with an exquisite balance. He 
mastered his capacities and made oppor- 
tunities for himself. When but fourteen, 
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he “hitched his wagon to a star,” and that 
star was the possession of a newspaper for 
which he was then an office-boy. During 
the twenty years that spanned the rise of 
this ambition and the fulfilment of his 
desires, he grew in patience, steadfastness, 
sobriety, economy, industry, without which 
nothing worthy can be attained. He 
worked the miracle of showing the world 
that a colossal enterprise could be estab- 
lished and maintained, and great wealth 
amassed, without swerving from the moral 
law or the Sermon on the Mount. It is 
not often that we find in the same body an 
editor and a business man, yet Childs pre- 
sented that happy combination. Dr. Prime, 
in speaking of the Ledger, says: 

“Mr. Childs excluded from the paper all 
details of disgusting crime; all reports of 
such vice as may not with propriety be read 
aloud in the family, that poison the minds 
of young men, inflame the passions and 
corrupt the heart; all scandal, all slang; 
that whole class of news which constitutes 
the staple of many daily papers. The same 
rule was applied to the advertising columns; 
and from them was excluded all that in 
any shape or form might be offensive to 
good morals. 

“Friends of the new publisher predicted 
an early and total failure, much more 
speedy because he doubled the price of 
the paper and increased the rates for 
advertising. But he was governed in his 
course by two considerations: First, he 
had his own strong convictions of what is 
right; and second, as strong convictions of 
what would pay. And it has been well 
said that when one’s views of duty coincide 
with his pecuniary interest, all the faculties 
work in perfect harmony. The effect of 
this sudden change was at first to sink the 
sinking concern still lower. A class of 
readers and advertisers fell off. A less 
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conscientious man and a less courageous 
man would have staggered in the path he 
had marked out. Not so with Mr. Childs. 
He employed the best talent, and paid fair 
wages for good work. He published six 
days in the week only, and on the seventh 
he rested from his labors. His paper and 
his principles began to obtain recognition 
in the city. He made it a family journal. 
It gained the confidence of the best people, 
who became its daily readers; and therefore 
it was sought as the best medium for 
advertising.” 


CHILDS, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


The most remarkable fact in the life of 
Childs was consistent daily application of 
his wonderful business ability to the task 
of distributing as well as acquiring wealth. 
He expended as much energy in giving as 
he did in making money. Upon the prin- 
ciple that charity begins at home, his gifts 
began in his business. In his composing- 
room he paid five cents a thousand above 
the Union price. He continued his own 
rate of wages when the Union reduced its 
scale. Strange to say, it proved a good 
business investment. It gave the Ledger 
picked men. The waste of inefticient work 
was almost eliminated by this system of 
selection, and the unparalleled advantage 
secured of willing work in the exigencies 
of a daily newspaper. The regular pay in 
the Ledger office was supplemented by gifts 
at each Christmas to all employed, from the 
top to the last office-boy. We quote from 
Harper’s Weekly: 

“Tt was long ago said of Mr. George W. 
Childs that he was the two Cheeryble 
Brothers rolled into one; but probably a 
more appropriate name for him would be 
the ‘Santa Claus of the newspaper world.’ 
On this last Christmas day Mr. Childs, it is 
said, gave presents amounting to many 
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thousands of dollars in hard cash to the 
editors, reporters, compositors, pressmen and 
other employees of the Ledger. When it 
is considered that the salaries and wages 
paid by Mr. Childs are as large as the 
largest paid by other Philadelphia pub- 
lishers, it will be recognized that any one 
associated with him in his work has cause 
to be satisfied with his employer. It is said 
by his employees, however, that they have 
even greater cause for satisfaction with 
him because of his daily consideration for 
them than for his Christmas bounty.” 

For the printers Mr. Childs early bought 
and endowed the lot given to the Typo- 
graphical Union of Philadelphia in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. With Mr. Drexel he gave 
$10,000 for a home for disabled printers in 
Colorado Springs. 

He was a most profound believer in giv- 
ing that which would contribute to self- 
support. An education, a start in life, he 
considered a better gift than money. In 
all, he educated about four hundred girls 
and as many boys. He usually promised a 
fixed sum for a term of years, and wherever 
he could, he insisted upon the co-operation 
of parents. He expected an education to 
end early and bread-winning to begin 
promptly; therefore, his choice was a tech- 
nical education for boys and girls, although 
he often helped a struggling youth through 
college. He personally aided a host of 
authors and printers. While his right 
hand was busy with public gifts, his left 
was scattering perpetual seeds of kindness 
of which the right knew nothing. He was 
constantly turning troubled and wasted 
lives into happier and more useful channels. 
It is said that his wedding presents extended 
to the remotest verge of his acquaintance, 
and that his wedding clocks stand on 
hundreds of mantelpieces. One charming 
story is told in outline by Talcott Williams, 
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in the Review of Reviews, of young love, 
estranged from parents, poverty, with Mr. 
Childs appearing first with a trousseau, 
then with a furnished house, next with 
money for a neat business, and at last, 
Providence and prosperity having justified 
his reckless encouragement of love and 
elopement, reconciliation and the paternal 
blessing. 

He sent almost a hundred people to the 
World’s Fair at his expense; and after 
beholding with his own eyes the wondrous 
loveliness of the White City, he regretted 
that he had not doubled the number. The 
half of his good work has never been told, 
and probably never will be. He dedicated 
his money-making gift to the daily pleasure 
of creating happiness. He spent his life 
providing comfort for those who had been 
deprived of it by adverse fortune. He is an 
isolated example of one who could stand 
prosperity, because he believed that his 
powers were God-given, and that his wealth 
was a loan for his Master’s use. 

The beautiful relation existing between 
Mr. Childs and his working-men can best 
be given in the words of Richard T. Ely, 
Ph. D.: “The reader may travel south to 
Texas, north to Minnesota, east to Maine, 
or west to the shores of the Pacific, and 
wherever he mentions the name of Mr. 
Childs he touches a warm spot in the heart 
of the compositor. I was studying the labor 
question in Richmond, Virginia, a few 
years ago, when I happened to mention the 
name of Mr. Childs to the president of the 
local organization of compositors. ‘Oh, 
sir,’ said he, as his face brightened with 
loving gratitude, ‘if all employers were like 
George W. Childs, there would be no labor 
question.’ Similar expressions are often 
heard at gatherings of printers every where. 
At one of their banquets a letter was read 
from a Boston printer, in which these 
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words occur: ‘To George W. Childs, more 
than to any other man living, are we 
indebted for the present era of good feeling 
existing between employers and members 
of our craft.’ 

“Is not thisremarkable ? The newspapers 
are full of bitter quarrels between employ- 
ers and employed, and here is a man who 
has established such wholly satisfactory 
relations between himself and his employees 
that an entire craft look upon him with 
enthusiastic admiration, and regard him as 
an ideal character. 

“Mr. Childs is called a philanthropist, 
and no man can have a nobler title. One 
who is a lover of his kind partakes in so far 
of the Divine nature. God is love; and 
Christ, who came to manifest to us the love 
of God, said that the second of the two 
great commandments, which bids us to love 
our fellows, was of the same nature as the 
first, which bids us to love God. Moreover, 
when men professed to love God, Christ and 
the Apostles always put their professions to 
the proof in testing this love for their 
fellow-men. No one can be a Christian 
without at the same time being a philan- 
thropist. Mere giving is not philanthropy. 
A man may give millions of dollars in 
alms, and yet be a contemptible fellow. 
Philanthropy is first of all a state of the 
heart—a loving heart; and when it is 
giving, it is loving giving, directed by the 
intelligence. All that giver’s powers are 
placed at the service of his fellows. 

“The recipients of Mr. Childs’ bounty 
may enjoy it without any feelings of com- 
punction, as they know that his fortune 
has been honestly gained in a legitimate 
business, conducted according to high 
principles. It is a source of proper satis- 
faction to Mr. Childs to be able to say of 
The Public Ledger, ‘This property was built 
up without breaking other people down.’ 





























“Al that I have written reads more like a 


fairy story than a description of a real life; 
and it is refreshing to a political economist, 
who is so continually concerned with clash- 
ing social interests, occasionally to find a 
great industrial establishment where such 
peace and harmony prevail as to make it 
seem like a veritable happy family. 

“We often hear the expression that the 
interests of labor and capital are harmoni- 
ous; that they are allies, not enemies. But 
curiously enough, the practical conclusion 
which seems to be drawn from this is that 
labor should always submit to the com- 
mands of capital; although it is not clear 
why it is not just as logical to expect 
capital always to accede to the demands of 
labor, if their interests are identical. I 
have never been able to reconcile this 
beautiful sentiment with the hard facts of 
life. At the same time, I think that any 
one who will study the experience of Mr. 
Childs and other employers who might be 
mentioned, will be convinced that if the 
interests of employer and employee are not 
always identical, there is at any rate not 
that diversity of interests which might be 
inferred from the conduct of both parties. 
Philanthropy is of two sorts, positive and 
preventive. Positive philanthropy tries to 
mitigate or remedy evils; it builds hospitals 
for the sick and relieves paupers. This is 
all very well in its way, but there is a far 
higher kind of philanthropy, though it 
attracts less attention. It is the preventive. 
It looks ahead and takes measures to lessen 
the need of alms-houses and hospitals. The 
philanthropy of this model employer is of 
the latter sort. He pays good wages, and 
deserves to rank higher than the capitalist 
who cuts wages and contributes largely to 
charitable institutions. He helps men to 
help themselves, and helps them to a higher 
plane of thought and life.” 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


There is no article that may be studied 
by the young men of the nation, who in 
their entrance upon life seek the example 
of the wise and true men who have gone 
before, than the one entitled “Suecess in 
Life,” by George W. Childs. 

“IT have been requested to say something 
which may be of benefit to young men. 
It is thought that because I have been a 
young man and have worked hard and have 
achieved success, I am qualified to advise 
others who are starting in life. It is not 
for me to decide whether or not this idea is 
correct. But I am sure that few benefits 
can be conferred upon humanity more 
important than to help the young to lead 
good and useful lives; and if anything 
I can say will promote that end, I am 
willing and happy to say it. 

“Literature, ancient and modern, is 
already full of wise and noble instructions 
on this very point. I cannot hope to 
improve upon the counsel of those who 
have spoken before me. But it often 
happens that people will be less impressed 
by an abstract statement of truth than by 
concrete illustrations drawn from actual 
life. A thing may appear impracticable 
until it isdone. After it has been accom- 
plished by some individual, then other 
persons find it comparatively easy to do it 
again. Bearing this fact in mind, I hope I 
shall be excused for basing my remarks 
upon the actions and results of my own 
life, for Iam sure that what I have done 
may be done by others. There is nothing 
miraculous in the success I have met with. 
If aman has good principles and does his 
best to act up to them, he should not fail 
of success, though it may not be success 
of precisely the same kind or degree as 
mine. There are innumerable ways of 
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being useful in the world, and each man 
has his peculiar gifts and qualifications. 
Each man will walk in the path best 
adapted to him, but there is no reason why 
every path should not lead toward the 
benefiting of one’s self and of men in 
general. Good principles are just as good 
for the artist as for the mechanic, for the 
poet as for the farmer, for the man of 
business as for the clergyman. It makes 
no difference what you do, as long as it is 
just and you are honest and diligent in the 
doing of it. Would you learn the lesson 
of success? Here it is in three words. 
Would you climb the ladder? There it is, 
just three rounds—INDUSTRY, TEMPERANCE, 
FRUGALITY. Write these words upon your 
hearts, and practise them in your lives. It 
is a good thing to have a good motto, but 
it is better to live up to one. Five other 
mottoes have ever been helpful and encour- 
aging to me throughout my busy life: ‘Be 
true,’ ‘Be kind,’ ‘Keep out of debt,’ ‘Do the 
best and leave the rest,’ ‘What can’t be 
cured must be endured.’ 

“The perfect man, in my opinion, is, as I 
wrote in answer to the question of the New 
York Herald, one who has a clear con- 
science, an honest purpose, a bright mind 
and a healthy body. 


WORK WITHOUT KID GLOVES. 


“Tt is well, in my opinion, to accustom 
one’s self early to work, and not to be 
afraid of any kind of work that is honest 
and useful. I began to support myself 
when I was twelve years old, and I have 
never been dependent on others since then. 
I had had some schooling, but not much. 
I never went to college; not because I 
did not think a college career might not 
be a good thing for those who could afford 
it, and who could make good use of it, 
but because I did not feel that it was so 


important for me as to be earning my own 
living. 

‘When I left home to come to Philadel- 
phia, I overheard one of my relatives say that 
I would soon have enough of that,and would 
be coming back again. But I made up my 
mind that I never would go back; I would 
succeed. I had health, the power of apply- 
ing myself, and, I suppose, a fair amount of 
brains. I came to Philadelphia with three 
dollars in my pocket. I found board and 
lodging for two dollars and a half, and 
then I got a place in a book-store for three 
dollars. That gave me a surplus of fifty 
cents a week. I did not merely do the work 
that I was absolutely required to do, but I 
did all I could, and put my whole heart 
into it. I wanted my employer to feel that 
I was more useful to him than he expected 
me to be. I was not afraid to make fires, 
clean and sweep, and perform what might 
be considered by some young gentlemen 
nowadays as menial work, and therefore 
beneath them. I did not think it beneath 
me then, and I should not now. If it were 
necessary, | would sweep out my office 
to-day; and I often carry bundles. But 
the other day a youth came to me and asked 
if I could find some employment for him. 
His father had died, and his mother could 
not support him, and he wished to support 
himself. I looked at him and saw that he 
had on very nice clothes and kid gloves. I 
asked him if he would like to wheel a 
wheelbarrow. He seemed surprised, and 
answered that he didn’t think he would 
like that. Then I asked him if he would 
object to carrying bundles. Well, he wasn’t 
anxious to carry bundles, either. He was 


like many young men who talk about 
wanting to work, but when it comes to the 
point, they want to do only kid-glove sort 
of work. I must say I don't have much 
sympathy with that sort of feeling. 
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‘Men are all brothers, and what is worthy 
of one is not unworthy of any one. The 
Bible says that it is what cometh out of 
the mouth that defiletha man. It is not 
work, but character, that can be discred- 
itable. 


WORK MUST BE RIGHTLY DIRECTED. 


“But a man can be industrious, and yet 
his industry may not achieve much valuable 
result. You must not only work, but you 
must select your work with intelligence. 
You must be preparing the way for what 
you intend to become, as well as do what 
lies to your hand. While I was working 
as errand-boy I improved such opportunity 
as I had to read books and attend book-sales 
at night, so as to learn the market value of 
books and anything else that might be 
useful to me hereafter in my business. It 
was my aim always to be in a position 
where I could use my best talents to the 
best advantage. I fixed my ambition high, 
so that, even if [ did not realize the highest, 
I might at least always be tending upward. 
A man should not only use all his faculties, 
but be constantly developing them, so that 
he can do more. If you go at a thing with 
your whole heart and mind, though you 
may not be exceptionally able, it is wonder- 
ful how much you may accomplish. But 
if you are half-hearted, you will fail. You 
must not yield to the temptation to relax 
your efforts, and turn off and amuse your- 
self. 

‘“‘When I was young I lived near a the- 
ater, and many of the actors knew me, and 
I might have gone at any time and wit- 
nessed the performance without having to 
pay for it. Other boys, acquaintances of 
mine, used to do it, and I would have liked 
to doit. ButI thought it over and made 
up my mind that [ would not. And I 
never did. This self-denial, if it may be 


called that, did not make me morose and 
unhappy. On the contrary, I was always 
cheerful. I took an interest in my work, 
and took pleasure in doing it well and in 
the feeling that I was getting on, and ina 
way to become something. And that sort 
of pleasure is, after all, more real and 
lasting than is to be got from going to a 
theater when one might be studying or 
doing something more useful. 

“As time went on I kept bettering my 
position, and when I had an office in the 
Public Ledger building, I believe I said to 
myself, ‘Sometime I will own that paper.’ 
At any rate, I directed my work in such a 
way that when the time came that I was 
able to buy it, I was also able to manage it 
rightly. There is little use in procuring a 
valuable property, unless you have trained 
yourself to use it ina propermanner. The 
changes that I made in the Ledger at first 
had the effect of decreasing its circulation; 
but before long it increased again, until it 
greatly surpassed what it had ever been 
before. I have always believed that it is 
possible to unite success in business with 
strict moral integrity. [I am aware that 
many people think that the ethies of busi- 
ness or of politics are quite distinct, and 
that a man may do things in his public 
employment which he will not think it 
right to do in his domestic or private life. 
[ do not agree with this view; and if the 
record of my life has any value, it is in 
showing that at least it is not necessary to 
success in business that a man should 
indulge in ‘sharp’ practices. But even if 
it were necessary, still it would not follow 
that it was worth while. We cannot afford 
to do or say a mean thing. There are 
higher satisfactions than the mere getting 
of money, and riches cannot compensate a 
man for the consciousness of having lived 
a dishonorable and selfish life. 
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OFFERING A HELPING HAND. 


“Speaking of selfishness leads one to 
speak of generosity. I think the habit of 
generosity may be cultivated, like other 
habits. And I have felt that it is a great 
mistake to put off being generous until 
after you are dead. In the first place, you 
lose the pleasure of witnessing the good 
that you may do; and again, no one can 
administer your gifts for you as well as 
you can do it for yourself. It is a great 
pleasure to be brought into personal rela- 
tions of that kind and to make people feel 
that you are not a philanthropist in the 
abstract, but that you are interested in 
them personally and care for their welfare. 
In that way you benefit them not merely 
in a natural way, but you make them feel 
that men are really brothers and that they 
were made to help one another. That 
feeling is not only agreeable in itself, but 
it will be apt to prompt them to carry out 
the principle themselves. Put yourself into 
all you do, and let others feel that you are 
there. Do not only contribute to a char- 
itable object, but go yourself and help. It 
may seem an inconvenience at first, but 
soon you will come to consider it worth any 
inconvenience. 

“T cannot lay too great a stress on the 
matter of strict TEMPERANCE. Drinking 
beer, wine or spirits is a useless and 
dangerous habit. It does no good, and if 
the habit is continued it is almost sure to 
lead to destruction and death. Taste not, 
touch not, handle not. You should have 
courage enough to say No, if you are asked 
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to drink. In looking back over my life I 
can recall many of the best and most 
promising of my companions who were 
ruined by the habit of drinking, not one of 
whom ever imagined that he would be 
wrecked in mind and body, and eventually 
fill a drunkard’s grave. There is no safety 
in moderate drinking; everyone who touches 
it at all is in danger. 

“Perhaps I ought to say a word about 
the companions a young man should chose 
for himself in life. You should try to 
make companions of the best people you 
can become acquainted with. In order to do 
this you must have something in yourself 
that may be a return to them for what 
they give you. It is not necessary, for 
this purpose, to be a genius or to havea 
remarkable intellect or extraordinary erudi- 
tion. But be yourself, and be a man, and 
learn to think of others before yourself, 
and you will have friends enough and of 
the best. To be intimate with the magnan- 
imous and the noble, aids to form those 
qualities in one’s self. A man is known 
by the company he keeps, and those who 
know what friends you have will be able to 
form a very correct idea of what you your- 
self are. You should see to it that this 
estimate be as high as your opportunities 
may secure. 

“But perhaps I cannot better sum up my 
advice to young people than to say that I 
have derived, and still find, the greatest 
pleasure in my life from doing good to 
others. Do good constantly, patiently and 


wisely, and you will never have cause to 
say that your life was not worth living.” 
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EVOLUTION AND COSMIC TELEPATHY; or, THE HOLY SPIRIT 
IN NATURAL LAW. 


Each stage of nature prepares for a higher; which in turn may be regarded as above nature, as 
contrary to nature and yet as only higher nature, since it introduces a new and higher principle 
of life into the existent and natural order of things. Thus the chemical principle appeared as a 
miracle in the elementary world, as introducing a new and higher life; similarly the principle of 
crystallization is a miracle with reference to the law and principle of chemical affinity ; the plant, a 
miracle above the crystal; the animal, a miracle in reference to the plant, and man over all the 
animal world. Lastly, Christ, as the Second Man, the God-Man, is a miracle above all the world 
of the first Man, who is of the earth, earthy.— Professor LANGE, Commentary on Matthew, p. 152, 
English Translation. 

Once grant telepathy, once admit the principle of like to like and all is known and there is no 
need of further machinery to secure either punishment or beatification. The adjustment is 
inevitable; the sanction is automatic. To be transparent to all—to be linked and bound to other 
souls in the precise degree which affinity justifies—who cannot imagine the deserved delight of 
such reward, or, oftener, perhaps, the terror of such retribution.—F. W. H. Myers, The Drift of 
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I. 


. mission of the Holy Spirit is both 

eternal and temporal. A great distinc- 
tion is to be made between the Logos, which 
in the beginning was with God and was God, 
and the Holy Spirit in His temporal mission 
merely. According to the Scriptures, there 
is a peculiar office filled by the third person 
of the Trinity, and this could not be 
assumed until after the work of our Lord 
had been completed on the earth. The 
apostolic record informs us that there 
was no Holy Ghost as yet, by which is 
meant, as Luther and a hundred other 
commentators have told us, not that there 
was no third person of the Trinity, but 
that He was not in His peculiar office, His 
temporal mission. The chief activity of 
the Holy Spirit in His temporal mission is 
to take of the things of the second person 
of the Trinity and apply them to human 


hearts. As the apostles were under the 
direct guidance of the second person of the 
Trinity, so we are under the direct guidance 
of the third person. 

Dr. Gordon’s book, entitled ‘The Minis- 
try of the Spirit,” I regard as incomparably 
the best single volume I ever read on the 
temporal mission of the Holy Spirit, but it 
confines itself exclusively to that theme 
and says nothing of the eternal mission. 
Cardinal Manning’s work on “The Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost” has a scope of 
similar limits, and so has Arch-deacon 
Hare’s well-known book on “The Mission 
of the Comforter.” 

It is not often enough noticed that our 
Lord’s own teachings concerning the Holy 
Spirit include both His temporal and His 
eternal mission. ‘‘When He, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, He will guide yot into all 
truth. . . . Heshall glorify me,” says 
Christ, “for He shall receive of mine and 
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shall shew it unto you.” But our Lord 
immediately adds these words of immeasur- 
able majesty: ‘All things that the Father 
HATH are mine; therefore said I that he shall 
take of mine and shall shew it unto you.” 
The peculiar office of the Holy Spirit is to 
show us all things that the Father hath 
and that all these belong to the Son. Any 
discussion of the work of the Holy Spirit 
if the course of thought is to have Biblical 
breadth of view, must include, therefore, 
all things that the Father hath. Who is 
sufficient for these things? 

Of course when I speak on such a theme 
as the Holy Spirit and modern science, I 
must endeavor to take into view all that is 
within the range of the human faculties. 
The eternal mission of the Holy Spirit pre- 
sents Him as practically one with the Logos, 
one with what we sometimes call the Spirit 
of God, one with the Divine Omnipresence. 
It has been said that the highest promise 
that could possibly be made to a human 
being is, “If any man love me, he will keep 
My words, and My Father will love him, 
and We will come unto him and make our 
abode with him.” This fathomless text 
exhibits the practical unity of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. We must 
not divide the substance of God, nor unify 
the subsistencies. We are not tritheists, 
although we are trinitarians; and we hold 
that the universe has always been the abode 
of all three persons of the Trinity, and will 
forever be the abode of all three, the sub- 
stance not divided, the subsistences not 
unified. Our ideas of God should be 
enlarged by all that the Bible contains as 
to the temporal mission of the Holy Ghost, 
by all it contains as to the eternal mission. 
And if we are to unite the point of view of 
science and of revelation, we must take our 
stand in that period of time between Pen- 
tecost and the second appearing of our Lord 
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and look forth upon the infinities and the 
eternities in their full extent, and so 
endeavor to touch the hem of the garment 
of the Holy Spirit in His eternal mission 
and be healed of all our diseases. 


Il. 


Many of us are annoyed by the power of 
the doctrine of evolution among scholars. 
If I may speak for myself, I must say that 
I have never been carried off my feet by 
this doctrine, for, although it has been my 
joy for twenty years to study the freshest 
thought in philosophy as well as in theol- 
ogy, I cannot yet call myself a Darwinian. 
There have been great changes recently in 
the methods of statement of the doctrine 
of evolution. Would I introduce a topic 
like this on Sunday in the pulpit? By no 
means. I am speaking on Monday, on a 
platform. When I preach, I preach. And 
when I lecture, I lecture. Prof. Drummond 
gave in this city a course of brilliant lec- 
tures in which he presented the thought of 
one of the newest schools of evolutionists. 
It antagonizes the old school at many 
points, and here is the contrast between 
them: Struggle for life—struggle for the 
life of others. Struggle for life, is the 
watchword of Darwin and his school of 
evolution; and it results in what Prof. 
Huxley calls a battlefield view of the 
universe. In some respects this law, 
applied sternly to living things, gives us a 
picture of the cosmos that does not differ 
much in essential ethical features from a 
butcher’s shop. Christianity has shuddered 
at the broad application of this doctrine. 
And men who have clear ideas have not 
been satisfied to see history and ethics and 
even exegetical science and theological dis- 
cussion more or less transformed by the 
application of this theory as a foregone 
conclusion. The fittest survive, and there- 
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fore the best writings of Moses could not 
have originated in the age in which they 
are said to have come into existence, but 
must have been a late development, they 
are so excellent, many parts of them. And, 
in spite of tradition and history and other 
proofs, we must reform our chronology and 
put down the chief, alleged words of Moses 
as originating in a day when the prophets 
had great power. Why, I suppose we ought 
to say the Sanscrit language, one of the 
oldest known to men, ought not to be as 
perfect as it is, because it is one of the 
earliest of languages. But Mr. Gladstone 
has lately said that that language is one of 
the most perfect on earth. It is very sin- 
gular it could have been developed to that 
high point, if it was developed at all and 
not given, in a sense, from God. Prof. 
Drummond, Prof. Geddes and a score of 
other younger philosophers of Scotland and 
England and of the United States, and 
some of those eminent in our own country, 
are emphasizing this second idea, the 
struggle for the life of others. Prof. 
Drummond holds that this factor was left 
out of sight by Darwin; and that when it 
is incorporated into the philosophy of 
evolution, it makes the chief processes of the 
universe ethical. It gives usa right to say, 
from the point of view of science, that love 
is the center of natural law and that the 
enormous pulse of the cosmos is an evidence 
of it. There is in Prof. Drummond's books 
abundant matter to justify this assertion, 
but I shall not pause to give you what he 
regards as proof that Christianity and 
science now may agree, even if evolution 
be taught in its new form; but I ask you to 
notice that its new form is the prevailing 
one at present. Take up the later Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia, twenty years younger 
than the Brittanica. All its articles on 
evolution are keyed up to this new level. 
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You must speak of a struggle for life, 
indeed, that is a part of nature, but a 
struggle for the life of others is also a part. 
And the new school of evolution is so far 
from being butcherly that it now prides 
itself on being called altruistic, a word that 
the Duke of Argyle says is a new and a 
very affected and not very clear term for 
benevolence exercised along ethical lines. 

And now how does Prof. Drummond 
regard the relations of this new school of 
evolution to Christianity? He said in our 
city, and here are the words, 


‘There exists a religion which has been before 
the world these eighteen hundred years whose 
congruity with Nature and with Man stands the 
tests at every point. Up to this time no word 
has been spoken to reconcile Christianity with 
Evolution or Evolution with Christianity. And 
why? Because the two are one. What is 
Evolution? A method of Creation. What is 
its object? To make more perfect living beings. 
What is Christianity? A method of creation. 
Whatisits object? To make more perfect living 
beings. Through what does Evolution work? 
Through Love. Through what does Christian- 
ity work? Through Love. Evolution and 
Christianity have the same Author, the same end 
and the same spirit. There is no rivalry between 
these processes. Christianity struck into the 
Evolutionary process with no noise, or shock, it 
upset nothing of all that had been done; it took 
all the natural foundations precisely as it found 
them; it adopted man’s body, mind and soul at 
the exact level where organic evolution was at 
work upon them; it carried on the building by 
slow and gradual modifications; and, through 
processes governed by rational laws, it put the 
finishing touches to the Ascent of Man. 

“The Ascent of Man and of Society is bound 
up henceforth with the conflict, the intensifica- 
tion and the diffusion of the Struggle for the 
Life of others, and all the other Kingdoms of 
Nature culminated; Evolution always attains, 
always rounds off its work. Kindled by 
this past, Man may surely say: ‘I shall arrive.’ 
The Further Evolution must go on, the Higher 
Kingdom come—first the blade, where we are 
to-day; then the ear, where we shall be 
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to-morrow; then the full corn in the ear, which 
awaits our children’s children and which we 
live to hasten.’’— Ascent of Man, Am. Ed’n, pp. 
342, 346. 


With no very great objection to utter- 
ances of that kind, I am not able yet to 
accept them as scientifically established. I 
say concerning them two things: First, 
Even this new view of theistic evolution 
needs support. It is yet a hypothesis, it is 
a brilliant guess; But, secondly, if it were 
to be established, I do not see that Christian 
truth need suffer. But, you say, let us 
exercise great caution. Is Christ a devel- 
opment? You may speak of our Lord's 
humanity, and of the divine soul which 
dwelt in His human soul, as a compound 
to be reverently—analyzed, shall I say? 
We cannot analyze infinity and eternity; 
and there are elements of both in this 
fathomless personality. If evolution be 
the method of creation, then according to 
the Bible, Christ, as the Eternal Reason and 
the Eternal Word is the cause of universal 
evolution, not a result of it. Goethe said, 
many years ago, that he could not believe 
in the doctrine of the immaculate concep- 
tion. Prof. Huxley now says that there is 
nothing scientifically incredible in it, 
because the law of virginal birth is exhib- 
ited in many parts of creation. Heaven 
forbid that I should say that this recent 
concession of science on this point is needed 
to satisfy doubts; but I repel, with the 
whole force of my unassailable conviction 
on this matter, your uneasiness at this 
point. I cannot see how such a doctrine 
of evolution as Prof. Drummond holds will 
prevent him, in another book, from doing 
full justice to our Christology. He prom- 
ises such another book. He has not dared 
write it hitherto, but I expect from him 
evangelical views, although occasionally, as 
I must admit, he is more brilliant in his 
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rhetoric than in his logic. Although there 
are missing links in his chain of reasoning, 
I regard him as evangelical. The school 
to which he belongs in the field of science 
covered by the evolutionists, does not make, 
or seem to be intending infidel attack on 
Christianity. 

Our Lord’s divine part, we believe to be 
substantially identical with the Logos. All 
things were created by Him, and in Him 
all things consist. And if you hold that 
there is in the universe this ethical process 
of which love is the center and of which 
the two great institutions are the struggle 
for life and the struggle for the life of others, 
you can very well hold in connection with 
such belief, what the Bible teaches as to the 
Logos, as to Christ’s being the creator of all 
things and the soul in whom all things 
consist, that is, are held together, combined 
and co-ordinated. For one, I join in putting 
the broadest view of science into the Bib- 
lical words, and the devoutest view of 
revelation into the surest contentions of 
science; for there is but one God, and if 
evolution in any sense be a fact, it will be 
found to be perfectly harmonious with 
Biblical truth. There is one God in this 
divine revelation, and there is one God in 
the natural revelation; and the God there, 
and a God yonder, are one God, for from 
eternity to eternity, our God is one. 


( Applause. ) IL. 


Sir William Dawson followed Prof. 
Drummond and Dr. Lyman Abbott as a 
Lowell Institute lecturer, and you will 
pardon me if I pause a moment to notice 
how strategic his book, entitled “The 
Meeting-places of Theology and History,” 
has become. Sir William Dawson is a 
most learned, balanced, candid critic of 
Darwinism. Like Lord Salisbury, he does 


not believe Darwinism has vet been estab- 
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lished. Lord Salisbury’s attack on Darwin- 
ism was one of the most authoritative 
words spoken in recent times from any 
high place of critical sagacity, in this 
vexed discussion. But here Prof. Dawson 
draws on the blackboard an outline of the 
oldest human skull known to science. It 
is rather better than the average skull of 
to-day. (Laughter.) We used to think 
that the fossil skeleton of the man of 
Mentone, discovered in the south of France, 
and represented by Prof. Dana on the first 
page of his book, on Geology, was the 
oldest known to science. But since the 
discovery of the man of Mentone, we have 
discovered, also in the south of France, 
remains that are now called those of the 
old man of Cro-Magnon. And here are 
figures representing the outline of his 
skull, [holding up Prof. Dawson’s book]. 
The protuberances show that this person 
was of a marvelous muscular development. 
A number of skeletons of the same sort have 
been found, some of them seven feet high. 

There was a time when England and the 
Continent were united; and the Thames 
was a tributary of the Rhine. France and 
Spain ran westward hundreds of miles 
farther than they now do. In that 
immense Europe great animals were num- 
erous. A race of powerful men stood in 
opposition to these mammoth beasts. 
There were giants in those days, and we 
know this from their remains. The skulls 
of those giants are really better than those 
of the day to which we belong. The skull 
of the old man of Cro-Magnon is photo- 
graphed by Prof. Dawson. It is of mar- 
velously good shape. Here is a head fit to 
have been on the shoulders of Webster or 
Clay or Jonathan Edwards, indeed, and it 
comes out of a prehistoric cave in the south 
of France. How is the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, in its old form, to be fitted to such 
facts as these? 

Although I must leave you in an attitude 
of mental suspense concerning the final 
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form that doctrine of evolution will assume 
I insist that you shall notice that there is 
growth in the field of this philosophy and 
that the new form of its statement by 
Prof. Drummond and Prof. Geddes is much 
more reconcilable with sound doctrine than 
the old. I forbid you to consider me as an 
evolutionist, even of the new school, be- 
cause on this platform I take some pains 
never to put my foot down on a quaking 
sod. I will ask you to stand only on 
granite. And yet I am willing that you 
should notice often and carefully the 
advances of science toward the height of 
the Biblical conceptions of the action of 
the Holy Spirit. 

What has all this to do with practical 
religion? You believe in natural law. 
You believe that there is an idea running 
through the combination of natural laws, 
that the purpose of this combination will 
be carried out in spite of man’s choosing 
to be for or against the execution of that 


scheme. You believe in the nature of 
things. You believe in the God behind 
the cosmos. If there is an ethical process 


going on, if struggle for the life of others, 
or service, is the condition of your own 
well-being, be careful how you fight against 
the wheels of which the galaxies are only 
the gems of adornment, and of which the 
diametersare infinities and eternities, wheels 
turned by the hand of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. You should be on God's 
side. As Ezekiel said long ago, whitherso- 
ever the Spirit moves, the wheels follow. 
If you follow the Spirit, you will be safe 
in presence of the wheels, otherwise not. 


I: 


Turning from the work of the Holy 
Spirit as exhibited in ascertained natural 
law, I beg you to notice that I commit 
myself to nothing beyond a perhaps and an 
if, when I speak of unascertained natural 
law in the region of psychical research. 
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There are distinguished men of science 
who believe that telepathy is a fact. I do 
not think it has yet been proved beyond a 

eradventure to be a reality in nature. 
ut, if it be proved, as very many in high 
circles think it has been, that one mind 
may act upon another without physical 
means of communication, what follows? 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Ruskin are among 
the honorary members of the London 
Society for Psychical Research. Lady 
Somerset tells me that the publications of 
that learned company are devoured with 
great eagerness by the most cautious circles 
of England. No one speaks with disre- 
spect of the leaders of that society. Some 
committees of it have published on their 
own authority various books that the 
society itself does not endorse. But the 
society is recognized with respect by men 
of learning throughout England. Our 
own Prof. William James of Harvard 
University is at present president of that 
society, and most of you must be familiar 
with the claims which the society has made 
as to the recondite matters in psychical 
research. Not to speak of the most aston- 
ishing of their claims this morning, I will 
take one that is usually spoken of with 
fairly pronounced respect, namely, that 
telepathy is worth investigating. (See an 
important article on “The Drift of Psychi- 
cal Research,” republished from the National 
Review in the Eclectic Review, Jan. 1895.) 

I am an anti-spiritualist, an anti-Sweden- 
borgian. As to spiritualism I believe nine- 
tenths of its alleged phenomena are fraud 
or the result of undiscovered natural law; 
and as to the remaining tenth, either there 
is nothing in it, or Satan is in it. (Applause.) 
And yet it may be, if only Satan is in it, 
there is a good deal in it. (Laughter.) 
However, I do not touch on that topic now 
and here, but only on this _ respectable 
theme of telepathy. All my propositions 
are drawn up in cautiously hypothetical 
form; but the scope of them you will 
estimate from their meaning when they 
are taken one by one and then in combina- 
tion, as illustrating the action of the Holy 
Spirit in the kingdom of souls. 

1. Telepathy means the reading or con- 
trol of one mind by another mind without 
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the ordinary means of communication by 
the senses. 

2. It is claimed in high quarters that 
telepathy has been proved to be a fact of 
nature and that it is known to operate 
between human beings and that its opera- 
tion has been experimentally verified. 

3. It is claimed also that telepathy 
operates between disembodied and embodied 
minds, and especially between the dying 
and the living in whom the dying are the 
most interested. 

4. If telepathy is a fact, it must be sup- 
posed to operate not only between finite 
minds but also between finite minds and 
the Infinite mind. 

5. If telepathy is a fact, there is a Cos- 
mic Telepathy which goes far toward sug- 
gesting what is meant in Scripture by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit on man’s spirit. 

6. If telepathy is a fact, it includes a law 
which goes far toward explaining the efficacy 
of prayer. 

7. If telepathy is a fact, it includes a law 
which brings similar souls together, like to 
like, when all is known. Each soul, under 
the laws of the transparency and the 
affinity of souls, goes to its own place. 

8. If telepathy is a fact, this law of like 
to like, when all is known, includes within 
itself the most alluring promises of reward 
and also the most terrible possibilities of 
retribution. Each soul, under the laws of 
the transparency and the affinity of souls, 
goes to its own place. 

9. These propositions, which many think 
have been or are about to be, established, in 
the name of the most advanced forms of 
the Science of Mind, are already established 
by the testimony of the Scriptures con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit. The laws of the 
transparency and the affinity of souls and 
of the action of the Divine Soul upon 
human souls, are asserted in the Biblical 
doctrines concerning the Spirit. Accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, as well as according 
to what some venture now to call science, 
each soul, under the laws of the transpar- 
ency and the affinity of souls, goes to its 
own place, like to like, when all is known. 

10. This law of like to like is a law at 
once of progress and of regress of souls; of 
beatification and of retribution. 
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TOUCH the subject of this paper with 

real diffidence. It is always a difficult 
and a delicate thing for a foreigner to 
discuss with insight and intelligence the 
education of another country than his own, 
and it is a discussion in which he is rarely 
successful. He has an eye mainly for dif- 
ferences, which he is apt to construe as 
deficiencies or defects; and he may be quite 
unable to discover the 
causes or reason 
which not only ex- 
plain, but demand and 
justify their existence. 
But if he comes with 
an open and sympa- 
thetic eye, it is these 
very differences from 
his own system that 
will prove to him at 
once most interesting 
and instructive. 

Now, one of the 
things which the vis- 
itor from the Old 
World sees most to 
admire in American 
education in all its 
grades is its adapta- 
tion to the soil; its 
wonderful elasticity 
or ability to adjust itself to new needs and 
local conditions. It is a characteristic 
product of a people that has both the cour- 
age and the will to make experiments where 
an older and more conventional people 
could hardly risk an experiment or even 
conceive one to be possible. In a new 
country stability means fitness for environ- 
ment, and constant adaptability to it; in 
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an old country it is apt to be taken as the 
synonym of its opposite, immobility. Not 
that in the higher education England has 
known no change; on the contrary, no 
institutions have during the last thirty 
years changed more than the universities, 
for they have shown signs of awakening to 
all the responsibilities involved in being 
bodies charged with culture and enlight- 
enment for the whole 
people. And even 
more remarkable is 
the rise, in almost all 
our great centers of 
population, of colleges 
of university rank 
which exhibit more or 
lessadaptation to their 
respective homes, not 
only cultivating lit- 
erature, but also seek- 
ing association with 
the local medical 
schools, encouraging 
science, and even, in 
certain cases, techni- 
cal studies. But here 
in America there is so 
much to be done, and 
so much room for 
doing it, that almost 
anything can be attempted; and there is 
ample evidence of both the will and the 
power to use the opportunity. This is 
seen not only in the founding of so many 
new universities of a high order, but in the 
readiness to use them, if not for exper- 
iment, yet for the embodiment of broader 
and higher academic ideals. I do not feel 
it too much to say that the founding and 
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the organization of the Johns Hopkins 
University marked an era in university his- 
tory. There was nothing that in practice 
had been so completely lost as the notion 
that the university was the special home of 
scholarship and research. It had become 
simply a superior high school, a place 
where boys were trained for the profes- 
sions. This done, their work was accom- 
plished. So much was this the case that 
the man who is to the popular imagination 
the most typical Oxford man of the century 
—the late Cardinal Newman (though he is 
this only on its least real and most con- 
ventional side)—could argue that univer- 


sities were intended for the cultivation of: 


mind rather than the advancement of 
knowledge, the latter being properly the 
function of learned societies. But, as a 
simple matter of fact, the old European 
university was a learned society, and there- 
fore able to cultivate mind; was a body 
incorporated for research and the increase 
of knowledge, and was therefore qualified 
to form character. Two things it must 
foster if it is to fulfil its highest intellec- 
tual and moral functions—the love of truth 
and the ability constantly to seek and to 
receive it; and the university that is con- 
tent to be a mere higher high school will 
fail to evoke in its students the very qual- 
ities it ought to look for most jealously. 
And the Johns Hopkins University recalled 
us to this lost ideal. Our best B.A.’s had 
duly acquired the art of learning; what 
they needed was not to be sent forth in 
their callow state to forget the knowledge 
or lose the aptitudes they had so laboriously 
gained, but to be allowed the opportunity 
of completing their education by pursu- 
ing special studies, making independent 
researches, and possibly tasting the supreme 
joy of chancing upon some discovery. And 
to show that this was a thing that a uni- 
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versity could do and onght to do was an 
honor reserved to America, with its free 
field, ample resources and adventurous 
sons, who have even in matters academic— 
which with us, at least, are seldom friendly 
to bravery of enterprise—some of the old 
colonial independence and courage. And 
the result has been as happy as could 
have been wished. A new spirit has been 
breathed into universities—English as well 
as American. Postgraduate studies and 
courses have now become common here, 
while Oxford and Cambridge have, during 
the past year, been engaged in instituting 
research degrees, which can be gained, 
after a given period of residence. by grad- 
uates of other universities who prove their 
title by adequate independent work in the 
fields of science or letters. 

But there are other types of academic 
experiment. Cornell is an example of a 
university adapted to the soil, bravely mod- 
ern and industrial without ceasing to be 
ancient and classical or philosophical and 
historical. The latter character one feels 
at a distance; seen face to face what 
impresses one is its modernity, yet with its 
modern studies so organized as to give the 
sense of their immense scientific and, as it 
were, patriotic value. What I mean is that 
it has instituted departments and organized 
them as excellent academic and scientific 
disciplines, while they are excellently 
adapted to the creation of the sort of cit- 
izens the state most needs—those qualified 
to discover, to use and to develop the 
resources of the country. This was the 
classical idea of education; Plato and 
Aristotle held it; it was Milton’s; it is 
surely the idea of every man who wishes 
to see the university serve the land in 
which it lives. There is nothing intrinsi- 
cally ignoble in being fitted for use; if 
there is, it can only be because the use is 
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base or the mode of fitting for it is mean. 
What I felt at Cornell was, for example, 
that entomology could be studied not only 
as a science which deals with beautiful 
creatures, but also as one eminently con- 
ducive to the well-being of a country whose 
wealth lies so- largely in the fruits of the 
field; and if physiology has received the 
impulse of some of its most brilliant dis- 
coveries from the love of health for the 
body, may not entomology be ennobled by 
seeking to conduce to the wealth of the 
land? Then, too, I had never understood 
before what a wide academic culture might 
lie in architecture; how educative it could 
be made through art and the relation of 
the plastic and building arts and achieve- 
ments to all that is most vital and spir- 
itual, most humble and most majestic in all 
civilized history, ancient and modern, and 
how deep was the foundation it had in the 
sciences, and how necessary they are to the 
art whose function it is fitly to harmonize 
the house to the soil from which it ought 
to seem to grow. And the same feeling 
came from the use which was made of 
engineering and the several related natural 
sciences and mechanic arts. 

From another point of view, a still more 
recent university has impressed me—Chi- 
cago. It is, indeed, too young to admit of 
just comparison with older and more fully 
organized universities, and I have seen it 
only in its summer session; but the remark- 
able thing is that, being so young, it is yet 
so large in aim, ambitious in ideal and 
varied in accomplishment. Its rapid growth 
in organization and achievement tends to 
perplex the slow-witted English mind, 
which can hardly conceive maturity apart 
from age. But here is the latest born of 
the universities already possessed of a staff 
of professors and lecturers which the oldest 
might envy, and with a large body of grad- 
uate students gathered from many quarters 
and engaged in a wide field of the higher 
studies. It is equipped and administered 
with a view both to teaching and research; 
it is as active through its press as in its 


class-rooms. It aims at being the instruc- 
tor not simply of its own students, but of 
the whole learned world. The vigor and 
diversity of its intellectual interests are 
reflected in the literature it is creating, the 
graduation thesis it accepts, the books, 
papers and journals it publishes—-philolog- 
ical, scientific, economical, literary, the- 
ological. But the point in its manifold 
activity which came most vividly before 
me was one which well illustrates how truly 
American universities have divined the 
special needs of their people. In this more 
than in any other country the social and 
economical conditions, the extraordinary 
increase of population—so often utterly 
alien in source and character—and its still 
more extraordinary diffusion, have laid 
upon teachers peculiar burdens and made 
them suffer under exceptional disadvan- 
tages. In a vast multitude of cases they 
have had many things to teach and few 
opportunities of learning; they have often 
had to study in colleges imperfectly 
equipped, or to teach in places where soci- 
ety is scant and the means of culture still 
scantier. It was a generous thing to think 
of such men, and to institute a session 
expressly with a view to their needs. There 
is no way in which the public and ordinary 
education of the country could be more 
effectively served. The men who have the 
professions still to enter must be remem- 
bered, but the men who have already 
entered ought not to be forgotten. Men 
who live in the university, surrounded with 
the latest literature, breathing the very air 
of discovery and debate, feeling time all 
too short and all too swift for the interests 
which come crowding in with each new 
day, can have little conception of the fate 
of those men, as keen in mind, as cultivated 
in intelligence, as social in instincts as 
themselves, to whom these things are all 
denied. And I feel that the University of 
Chicago, in adding to its scientific ambi- 
tions this intensely practical aim—namely, 
by means of its summer session to make 
adequate and efficient provision for the 
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further instruction of the multitudes who 
have learned by their professional experi- 
ences their intellectual defects and educa- 
tional needs—has performed an academic 
service of the first order. It shows that so 
long as universities are willing to learn, no 
limit can possibly be set to their power to 
teach, 

I had intended to notice two other points, 
but these it is not possible to discuss here 
in detail. One is the ease with which new 
subjects or chairs can be introduced into 
the American universities. It is possible 
that the ease is here too great. There is, 
after all, a distinction between education 
and research, and not all subjects are 
equally efficient instruments of education, 
while some have, by much use and long 
experience, been well nigh perfected for 
their purpose. And these subjects ought 
not to be lightly dislodged. New chairs 
ought to be made, as it were, pedagogically 
to justify themselves before being allowed 
to become normal members of a faculty 
which educates undergraduates. It would 
be indeed a calamity were our growing love 
of specialization, with its inevitable result, 
the increase in special chairs, to be the 
means of killing the education which truly 
cultivates. And the tendency I allude to 
is quite as strong, possibly even stronger, 
in the older and more conservative as in 
the younger and more innovating univer- 
sities. The second point is fundamental ; 
it touches what seems to me the most 
flagrant and fatal defect in American 
education; namely, the want—save in two 
or three cases where state connection has 
placed the university in an exceptional 
position—of any organic connection 
between the universities and the high 
schools. This injuriously affects education 
in all its branches and in all its stages, in 
the public and in the high school, in the 
college and in the university. It prevents 
the adaptation of school to college and of 
college to school; it hinders any approach 
to uniformity of standard in candidates for 
mitriculation; it deprives the lower educa- 
tion of the inestimable advantage of being 
guided by its legitimate end, and the higher 
of the excellence which belongs to a system 
which stands on a broad and solid founda- 
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tion. In England much has been done to 
remedy this defect by means of examina- 
tions which the universities conduct. They 
are, for high or secondary schools, much 
better examining bodies than government 
inspectors, for their standards are more 
living, more flexible, more adapted to a 
point which is not an end in itself, but a 
transition from one educational stage to 
another. Oxford and Cambridge have two 
kinds of examinations—a local system, 
with a junior and senior stage, open to 
pupils of all secondary schools; and a 
schools system, conducted by a joint board 
of the two universities. This latter brings 
the universities and the secondary schools 
into something like organic relations. 
They mutually depend upon each other; 
the universities are the normal goal of the 
schools, the schools the normal sources of 
supply for the universities; and so the 
education has some chance of being con- 
tinuous, preparatory in the one case, con- 
clusory in the other. It enables the 
university to guide the reading of the 
schools—it may be said largely both to 
edit and publish the books used; and it 
enables the schools to influence the univer- 
sity, preventing it from becoming-too self-« 
centered and self-contained, keeping it 
alive to all the movements and all the 
improvements proceeding throughout the 
whole province of education. And itseems 
to me that some system of this kind, 
adapted, of course, to American conditions, 
would strengthen education where it is 
weakest and improve it where it is most 
defective. It would fall to the universities 
to take the initiative, and they would have, 
probably, to take it together. Were some 
of the greater and the more influential ones 
to unite and agree on a common policy, 
means of making it effectual would no 
doubt soon be found, with the result that 
the needed co-ordination and correlation of 
all the stages in the educational process 
would before long be realized. And even 
the most progressive universities would be 
all the better for feeling responsible, not 
only for undergraduate and postgraduate 
studies, but also in a measure for the 
studies of boys still in their pre-undergrad- 
uate stage.— The Outlook. 
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THE PETTY TYRANTS OF AMERICA. 
North American Review: September. 

AX O’RELL assures us that national 

pride causese very people on the face 

of the earth to labor underadelusion. ‘The 

Frenchman honestly believes himself to be 

the only truly civilized inhabitant of the 

globe; the Englishman thinks he is the only 

moral one; and I have no doubt that the 

American flatters himself that he is the 
freest. 

“Now, as a true-born Frenchman, I am 
ready to admit that my countrymen express 
a very fair estimation of themselves; but I 
hold the pharisaism of the English is 
obvious; and as for the Americans being a 
free nation, | maintain that never was a 
greater mistake made in the world. I say 
that Jonathan is not a freeman because he 
is not master in his own house. Whether 
he travels or stays at home, he is ruled 
and bullied and snubbed from morning till 
he goes to sleep. His disposition is that of 
an angel, and whenever I am asked what 
struck me most in the course of my visits 
to the United States, I always answer: ‘I 
never once saw an American lose his 
temper.’ 

“The American is nota manof leisure. His 
mind is always on the alert. New schemes 
are forever trotting about in his brains. He 
is full of business, and trifles do not concern 
him. Besides, he may happen to dwell at 
No. 3479 West 178th Street, and he must 
try to remember where he lives. So he 
pockets snubs and kicks, and forgets. To 
lodge a complaint against a rude conductor 
or an uncivil porter would mean a letter to 
write or a visit to pay; too much waste of 
time. 

“But this is not the principal reason. The 
Americans, like the French, have no initi- 


ative and lack public spirit. The English 
are the only people who are served by their 
servants, let the servants be the ministers 
of the crown, the directors of public com- 
panies, or mere railway porters. For 
example, when the English railway com- 
panies started running sleeping-cars, the 
public said to them, ‘We do not wish to 
be herded up together like hop-pickers. 
You will please have the cars divided, so 
that our ladies may be spared the annoyance 
of having to share a section with a man.’ 
I do not know of asingle American lady who 
has not told me of that grievance, and how 
on that account she dreaded traveling alone. 
Yet I am not aware that the American 
public has ever told the officials of any rail- 
way company in this country, ‘We pay 
you, and you shall please give such accom- 
modation as will secure the comfort of our 
women.’ 

“Bad hotel service is quite as noticeable as 
bad railway service, and yet complaints are 
so rare that I once witnessed, in a hotel, a 
perfect commotion started by an English- 
man who had dared express his dissatis- 
faction at the way he was treated. He was 
in the hall. ‘This is the worst managed 
hotel I have ever been in,’ he exclaimed to 
the clerk. ‘Where is the proprietor? I 
should like to speak to him.’ The propri- 
etor was in the hall, thoroughly enjoying 
the scene. He was pointed out to the guest 
by the clerk. The Englishman, excited and 
angry, went up to the proprietor. 

“Ts it you who are running this house?’ 
he said. 

“*Well,’ said the proprietor, ‘I thought 
I was—till you came.’ 

“The Englishman looked at him, paid his 
bill and departed. 

“T am bound to admit that the incivility 
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you meet with in many hotels, offices and 
shops is only apparent. They are busy, 
mad busy, those clerks and shopmen, and 
do not see why they should indulge in petty 
acts of courtesy. The people of culture and 
refinement in America are paying dearly 
for keeping aloof from politics, and refusing 
to have anything to do with their country. 
They are beginning to realize that fact. In 
every-day life their apathy, their lack of 
initiative alone can explain their endur- 
ance of the petty tyrannies I have 
indicated in these remarks. Americans 
may say that all this is beneath their 
notice, but they suffer from it. I do not 
believe that Iam one of those Europeans 
who believe that nothing is done well 
unless done in European fashion. I cannot 
help thinking that a good deal of happiness 
is attained in life by amiable intercourse 
with the people of all the different stations 
with whom we have to come in contact.” 





WILL H. LOW AND HIS WORK. 


MecClure’s: September. 


“The simple privilege of doing art work 
is in itself the artist’s sufficient reward, his 
only real misfortune being whatever inter- 
rupts his studies.” 

With this inspiring quotation Cleveland 
Moffett begins a most delightful sketch of 
the career of an American artist of whom 
our country is justly proud, and whose life 
testifies the grand truth of the quotation. 
“Right in the heart of New York, in Fifth- 
teenth Street, is the large studio of Will 
H. Low. There I found him in the early 
days of June, at work on the design for a 
stained-glass window for a Boston church. 
The first thing that caught my eye was a 
bas-relief by St. Gaudens of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who was one of Low’s dearest 
friends. At the right was a study of 
“My Lady,” his picture that was so much 
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admired at the last Academy exhibition, 
and that was purchased by the Lotus Club. 
Mr. Low does not classify himself as belong- 
ing to one or other of the warring schools 
of painting; he is artist who endeavors to 
be of his time, which is sufficient. A man 
of forty-two, Mr. Low looks much younger, 
perhaps because he is in such splendid 
physical condition. He impresses you at 
once as a good fellow, with no affectation 
or posings. He is a fine-looking man, with 
strong features and magnetic blue eyes. 
His dress is rather careful, but not too 
careful; and his manner is simple, straight- 
forward and kindly. When he talks of 
himself or his art, he talks unpretentiously. 
If it will help any one, he is willing to tell 
of the struggles through which he passed 
to success. If it will give pleasure, he will 
talk of Robert Louis Stevenson and of their 
early days in Paris before either was twenty- 
five. If it will do any good, and he hopes 
it will, he is ready to give his ideas about 
American art as it is to-day, and as it may 
be soon. 

“As a boy, Low was frail and sickly, 
which was, perhaps, a good thing for his 
art career, since it resulted in his being 
frequently changed from one school to 
another, with numerous intervals when he 
did not go to school at all, but remained at 
home, free to spend his time as he pleased. 
Needless to say he spent most of his time 
in drawing, giving the remainder to un- 
directed reading. In his seventeenth year 
he paid a visit to New York, in the course 
of which he was introduced to Mr. Bowen, 
the editor of the Independent. He had 
brought with him a drawing. This he sub- 
mitted to Mr. Bowen, who looked at it 
approvingly, and agreed to publish it if Low 
would draw it on the block. 

“Tf you will give me the block, sir,’ said 
the young man, ‘I'll do my best.’ 
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“The editor, struck by the boy’s earnest- 
ness, furnished him with the block. Low 
had never before tried to draw on wood, but 
after hard labor the block bearing the 
finished drawing was sent to New York 
and was found satisfactory by the editor, 
who sent back a check for fifty dol- 
lars in payment. This money, the first Low 
had earned by his art, was destined to be of 
the first importance to the young man, for 
a few months before he had arrived at his 
eighteenth birthday, and when he was 
about to enter upon a course of serious art 
study, his father met with business reverses, 
which caused a change in all his plans. As 
soon as he understood the situation, the 
young man, with characteristic confidence 
in himself, announced his intention of 
going to New York—earning his own liv- 
ing. There still remained of his earnings 
twenty-seven dollars, and he regarded this 
sum as abundantly sufficient to get him 
started. 

“So in the year 1870 this pale-faced boy, 
still far from robust, although stronger 
than he had been, came to New York and 
set about finding out what he could do with 
his pencil to earn money. At first mag- 
azines and illustrated periodicals, upon 
which he had counted, failed him entirely, 
since in those days each magazine had its 
own staff of draughtsmen, who practically 
monopolized the whole field. Seeing no 
chance here, Low spent the first few weeks 
visiting the wood-engravers, going from 
one to another, and picking up odd jobs as 
were offered him. He drew pictures of sew- 
ing-machines, designs for advertisements, 
and not a few theatrical posters.” 

With such material as this constituting 
the make-up of the man, we are not at all 
surprised at the story of his great suc- 
cess, Which is so charmingly told by Mr. 
Moffett. 
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COMPULSION IN CHILD TRAINING. 

Ladies’ Home Journal: September. 

We are always ready to listen to Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, and we derive great 
benefit from his splendid thoughts on child 
training. The basis of his argument is 
that the axis of character is moral and 
not mental. ‘When it is a matter of child 
training, therefore, the first question is not 
on the intellectual brightness, but on the 
development of moral intensity. The ulti- 
mate worth of a man is the keenness and 
vigor of his moral intentions. It is at this 
point, then, that disciplinary effort has first 
to be laid out. Hence my insistence upon 
obedience. There is nothing that generates 
moral fiber like cordially doing as we are 
told. Itis far more important to train a 
child’s will than it is to train his mind. 
He may alter his mind as he grows older, 
but he will not probably alter his will. 
Adult anarchy is nursery lawlessness come 
to the full corn in the ear. 

“Tt is not necessary that authority and law 
should be put before the child in a man- 
ner calculated to irritate and offend. The 
atmosphere of the home should be as genial 
and summery as possible; but there is no 
more incompatibility between warmth and 
perpendicular lines in the domestic than in 
the natural world. Obedience is not only 
an appreciation of authority, but a glad 
appreciation of it. Authority is as strong 
a friend if yielded to as it is bitter as an 
enemy if resisted. Everything in nature 
obeys. Everything in art obeys. Only 
man mutinies, and his mutiny is his misery, 
always has been since the first Adam 
mutinied, and always will be till the last 
Adam ceases to mutiny. 

“It is often enough said that it is better 
to rule by love than fear. Without quar- 
reling with parents upon that point, I 
recur to the point that it is essential that 
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they should rule. Unfortunately, in some 
instances ruling by love is not ruling at all, 
but a mere euphemism for permitting the 
children to do it in their parents’ stead. 
Coaxing and hiring a child is not ruling 
him, even if by that means he is brought 
to do what he is told. There is a science of 
manhood and womanhood quite as much 
as there is of architecture and navigation, 
and it passes all comprehension how par- 
ents can appreciate the need of a rigid 
observance of precepts and principles in 
the latter cases, and yet imagine that in nine 
points out of ten their boys and girls can 
be left to work out the problem of life in 
their own wild and uncontrolled way. If 
I may refer to my own experience, I was 
brought up to obey, and was punished if 
I did not obey—yes, was whipped if I 
did not obey. Whipping is healthy if 
soundly as well as affectionately adminis- 
tered. All this talk about corporal pun- 
ishment bruising a child’s spirit is maudlin 
sentimentality and invertebrate balderdash. 
I am not arguing for parental brutality, 
but there is good Scripture authority for a 
generous use of the rod, and for every child 
that is harmed by being overwhipped, I 
venture to say that there are ninety-nine 
injured by being underwhipped. 

“Child instruction should in the first 
instance proceed upon the principle that 
the young mind is an incalculable possi- 
bility. The child’s mind is as thickly 
studded with interrogation-points as the 
sky is with stars. The primary genius of 
a child is the genius for asking questions. 
There is a natural affinity between the 
mind and the truth. Inquisitiveness is as 
natural to the mind as hunger is to the 
stomach. One of the most common effects 
of current schooling is to destroy that 
affinity. Intellectual stuffing in the 
nursery or in the school-room is worse and 
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more wicked than gluttony in the dining- 
room. Children who commence going to 
school when they are six, and continue at it 
till they are sixteen, hate knowledge a good 
deal worse than they do sin. The distinct 
symptoms of nihilism are discernible in 
every school-room that has been used for 
educational purposes more than six months. 
This intellectual demoralization of the 
school-room will pursue its present course 
till teachers are selected who have enough 
of the genius of Froebel to understand that 
the mental constitution of the child is 
itself prescriptive of the course to be 
followed in its development, and that the 
proper office of school commissioners and 
school committees is to help the teachers to 
carry out the intentions of nature rather 
than to compel him to embarrass and con- 
trovert those intentions. 

“If I were the state I would compel every 
child to acquire the means of an honest 
livelihood, even at the risk of the whip, 
and then if, having acquired that means, 
he failed to avail of it to his own mainte- 
nance, I would commit him to the work- 
house and keep him hard at work till he 
experienced a change of heart. There is 
no respectable consistency between state 
care of the poor and state neglect of strin- 
gent means for preventing the existence of 
the poor. If a government ought to be 
“paternal” to the extent of feeding paupers, 
it ought to be paternal to the extent of 
obliging possible paupers to be able to feed 
themselves. 

“The root of the difficulty in all this mat- 
ter is the indisposition of parents and other 
authorities to make serious business of lay- 
ing substantial foundations in the early 
years of our young people, boys and girls. 
One of the chief sources of misery among 
the working classes is the wife’s ignorance 
of the duties that belong to her. She is 
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ignorant of them because she has never 
been compelled to learn them. If we could 
split half our pianos into kindling-wood 
and pluck the strings out of three quarters 
of our harps, fiddles and banjos, and set 
our young girls to the practical task of 
learning to cook, sew, wash and iron, and 
of becoming proficient in a self-sustaining 
way upon some lines of remunerative 
industry, it would be a great benison to 
society in general, and to their own souls in 
particular. In whatever direction we look, 
and whatever improvements in existing 
conditions we seek to effect, we come back 
to it again and again, that the end is deter- 
mined by the beginning, and that the foun- 
dations of all public betterment have to be 
laid in the children.” 





THE PREJUDICE AGAINST LEARNING 
AMONG UNDERGRADUATES. 
Century: September. 

At this season of the year, when the eyes 
of so many young people are turned col- 
legeward, it is well to notice an article in 
the ‘Topics of the Time” in the September 
Century. 

“Ts it not time,” the writer asks, “that 
something were done to arouse among the 
youth of the present day a conviction that 
the chief object of a college course is 
learning? No one who has talked with 
undergraduates, or with youths preparing 
for college, can fail to have been struck 
with the inferior interest they show in 
mere learning. 

‘‘Why does a boy wish to go to one col- 
lege rather than another? In four cases 
out of five the boy will tell you frankly 
that he wishes to go there because of the 
prowess of its students in athletic contests. 
It has the best foot-ball eleven, or the best 
eight-oar crew, or the best base-ball nine, 
or the best field athletic team. What is 
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the condition of its faculty, and how do the 
students stand in intellectual contests? 
Oh! the boy does not know anything about 
those things, and you must be an old fogy, 
or you would not ask such questions. 
Much the same condition of affairs exists 
among undergraduates. Very little is 
heard about the men who take the prizes 
in examinations, or who lead classes in 
their studies; but there is no limit to either 
the talk or enthusiasm about the men who 
are leaders in athletic contests. If questions 
are asked about the leaders in scholarship, 
the chances are that they will be spoken of 
as “mere digs.” These men do not get 
their pictures in the newspapers, and the 
bare mention of their names when prizes 
and honors are awarded attracts almost no 
attention. 

“If you pass beyond preparatory schools 
and undergraduates to the graduates, much 
the same state of mind confronts you. 
How often at an alumni banquet is intel- 
lectual supremacy in college life praised? 
Who are the students whose names are 
cited with uproarious cheers at these 
reunions? They are the leaders in the 
athletic field. All the graduates know the 
names of these, but how many graduates 
could give the names of leaders in intel- 
lectual pursuits? An eminent graduate of 
one of our leading colleges made a defense 
of this condition of things at an alumni 
banquet, saying that what every successful 
college needed was a boom, and that since 
you could not have a boom in Latin and 
Greek, you must have it in foot-ball. 

“But must a college have a boom in order 
to carry on its work in the best way? A 
boom in learning! How does that sound? 
What is a boom? According to the Cen- 
tury dictionary it is a movement, political 
or other, which proceeds in a ‘sudden and 
rapid motion with a roaring and increasing 
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sound.’ Is that the kind of thing to intro- 
duce into the ‘still air of delightful studies,’ 
into the atmosphere of learning that hangs 
like a benediction over every remarkable 
college? Lowell, in his Harvard anniver- 
sary address, said of the quadrangles and 
cloisters at Oxford and Cambridge, that they 
were conscious with venerable associations, 
whose very stones seemed happier for being 
there; and that the ‘chapel pavement still 
whispered with the blessed feet of that 
long procession of saints and sages and 
scholars and poets who are all gone into 
a world of light, but whose memories seem 
to consecrate the soul from all ignoble 
companionship... Many an American 
youth has felt this spell as he turned for 
the first time into the college gates to 
begin his four years of quiet study. He 
has felt like removing his hat and standing 
with bared head in that sacred place, teem- 
ing with traditions of that learning, the 
love of which has but just been kindled in 
his bosom. Professor Bryce, in his admira- 
ble chapter upon American Universities, 
in the American Commonirealth, says of 
the colleges scattered all over our land, that 
they set learning in a visible form before 
the eyes of the people, that what may at 
first be only a farthing rushlight becomes a 
‘lamp of glowing flame,’ throwing its rays 
over a continually widening circle. This is 
the simple truth. 

“The mere presence of a college in a com- 
munity, the daily spectacle of its quiet 
grounds and buildings devoted to learning, 
have kindled in many a boy’s mind the 
ambition to get an education, to pass from 
the farm or workshop into some of the 
intellectual walks of life. No boom is 
needed to spread this quiet work in the 
human soul. Simple learning has been 
the magnet which has drawn thousands of 
American boys into our colleges, and has 
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been the earnest object of their studies 
after they have entered. 

“Shall we allow all this to be changed ? 
Shall we fill the college campus with the 
roar of an athletic boom, and put learning 
in a secondary position? We do not fora 
moment believe any such change can be 
made permanently. That it has come 
dangerously near being made temporarily, 
nobody can doubt. The turning-point has 
been reached, however, and the old order of 
things is certain to be resumed, with some 
modifications, perhaps, but with learning 
as the dominating influence. The early 
idea of the model college student, the pale, 
sickly youth who simply crammed his text- 
books, shut his mind against all general 
knowledge, abstained from all exercise and 
healthy sport, took the valedictory, and 
either died soon after or lapsed into a state 
of obscurity and chronic ill-health, has 
The ideal student 
now is the one who develops mind and 
body together; who is taught that without 
a healthy body the mind cannot do its best 
work. Compulsory exercise in the gymna- 
sium, under expert medical direction, is 
required in many of our colleges, and ought 
to be inall. No athletic boom ever reaches 
the great body of the students. It benefits 
only those who are naturally the strongest, 
and hence have less need of systematic 
exercise. 

“The general health of the college is not 
improved, the intellectual condition is 
injured, and the whole moral tone is 
lowered. One would infer from some cur- 
rent publications of college experiences, 
that the modern student’s life was a round 
of athletic contests, with betting, drinking, 
robbing of hen-roosts—everything except 
study. 

“That there is a great deal of earnest 
study going on in our colleges cannot be 


long since passed away. 
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questioned. It is fortunate for us as a 
people that this is the case. There never 
was a time when the demand for thor- 
oughly educated minds was so great in this 
country as it is to-day. In America, with 
its boundless material resources, the strug- 
gle not merely to advance the kingdom of 
mind, the things of the spirit, but to keep 
them from slipping farther and farther 
into the background, must always be an 
intense one. 


“We do not believe for a moment that 
our colleges will consent to put the king- 
dom of the mind below that of the body. 
In the inspiring words of George William 
Curtis, the college shall in the future, as it 
did in the past, teach the American youth 
the ‘secret and methods of material suc- 
cess; but above all, it shall admonish him 
that man does not live by head alone, and 
that the things which are eternal are 
unseen; with one hand it shall lead him to 
the secrets of material skill, it shall equip 
him to enter into the fullest trade with all 
the world, but with the other it shall lead 
him to lofty thought and to commerce 
with the skies.’” 





BRIGHAM YOUNG AND MODERN UTAH. 
Cosmopolitan: September. 


Fairness in our dealing with any indi- 
vidual or any sect is a thing greatly to be 
desired. We are certainly indebted to John 
A. Cockerill for his roseate view of “Brig- 
ham Young and Modern Utah,” and yet the 
following extracts should be read in the 
light of history, or of the monthly reports of 
missionaries who have spent a large portion 
of their lives in Utah, before incorporated 
into our beliefs. 

“After a somewhat close study of the 
achievements of the Mormons of Utah, I 
am constrained to say that if I were called 
upon to name three great natural leaders 
of men who have figured in the foremost 
ranks in this country’s history, I should be 
compelled to place Brigham Young in the 
list. The force, the foresight, the will- 
power and the sagacity of this man seem 
to me marvelous as I contemplate him 


through the cool vistas of prejudice. The 
early admission of Utah to the sisterhood 
of states lends a new aspect to what has 
been for years questionable territory. The 
new, or rather, modern, Utah is to be con- 
sidered politically and socially. I remember 
the surprise with which I heard the 
announcement that the recent election in 
Utah had shown a Republican plurality on 
congressional representation. In this con- 
nection some important facts must be borne 
in mind. First, it should be recalled that 
the church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints received its vitality and impetus from 
New England. Secondly, the Prophet 
Smith was a natural politician, and he 
aspired to statesmanship as well as church 
leadership. In 1844, while at Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois, he announced himself a candidate for 
the presidency of the United States. His 
hostility to slavery invited the persecution 
that caused the Mormon exodus to the 
West after his assassination. In addition 
to their anti-slavery bent, the early Mor- 
mons were schooled in protection by Joseph 
Smith. The Mormons of to-day are pro- 
tectionists. A great change has come to 
Utah in the abolition of polygamy and a 
shaking off of territorial garments. New 
hopes, new aspirations, new systems have 
arisen. The relentless warfare which was 
waged for years by the predatory Gentiles 
of Salt Lake City upon the Saints has 
ceased. It is claimed by the Mormon 
hierarchy that since the abandonment of 
polygamy accessions to the church have 
shown a marked increase. Missionaries go 
out yet to the ends of the earth in quest of 
converts, and now that prime cause of out- 
side hostility has been removed, it is 
claimed that the church must grow rapidly. 

“Socially, as well as politically, Utah is 
undergoing revolution. Where there was 
a few years ago but little contact between 
sects, there is now a gradual breaking down 
of barriers. Gentiles who have shown a 
kindly spirit in the past are now welcomed 
in the best Mormon social circles. The 
abolition of polygamy has divided up Mor- 
mon families and made new homes. The 
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polygamous Mormons have all selected one 
wife, and for the others and their children 
equitable provision has been made. With 
Angus Cannon, the adjustment to the new 
order has been difficult. He married three 
sisters in the Temple at the same time. He 
could not conscientiously designate his 
‘lawful’ wife, for he felt that they all had 
equal claims upon him. He has undergone 
considerable martyrdom in trying to eluci- 
date the problem—including a term in jail 
—but there has been, I believe, some satis- 
factory adjustment. . . . 

‘No one can give intelligent study to the 
eareer of Brigham Young without admi- 
ration forthe genius which directed him. 
He would have been a great man and a 
leader in any department of life. What a 
soldier he would have made! In the early 
days he laid down this policy: ‘It is better 
to feed Indians than to fight them.’ Yet 
when nothing but fight would answer the 
savages, he accommodated them. How 
many lives the Young policy would have 
saved had our resentful frontiersmen fol- 
lowed it! 

“Brigham Young practised and advocated 
plural marriages because he wanted his col- 
ony to increase. His native wisdom must 
have told him that the institution could 
not survive, because, in addition to the out- 
side hostility it invoked, the children of 
polygamous marriages did not take kindly 
to it. To Brigham Young, who so ably 
defended it upon biblical and patriarchal 
grounds, it meant fructification and rapid 
colonization. The fact that he left fifty-six 
children shows the practical side of the 
system, and as King Lear needed soldiers, so 
he needed converts and industrians. With 
his foresight and clear mind, it must have 
been apparent that eventually polygamy 
would have to be abandoned. but that 
belonged to a future which saw Utah raised 
to a statehood, with the right Mormon 
element in control socially, politically and 
financially. And that condition exists in 
the year of our Lord 1895. As prejudice 
wears away under the attrition of time and 
increasing intelligence, Brigham Young 
stands out in a strong, clear light. His 
power, originality and geniusis everywhere 
recognized. He sleeps obscurely now in a 
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bleak, lonely graveyard in a corner of the 
great city which he created, but the sons of 
men who persecuted him and embittered his 
closing days will yet put up a statue in his 
honor, and the world will ever know him as 
the founder of Utah.” 





A FIFTEENTH CENTURY REVIVAL. 


Harper's: September. 


Savonarola’s life furnishes a wonderfully 
interesting bit of history. Anything, 
therefore, about him which appears in 
current literature is always read with 
avidity. Glimpses of a clearer vision of 
his character may be gleaned from a sketch 
in Harper’s, by Rev. J. H. Hobart, D.D. 
Quoting from Dr. Hobart: ‘His ability was 
even more moral than intellectual—force of 
character; the power of a life in strong 
contrast with the lives of those around him; 
intensity of conviction that his mission was 
to denounce the evils with which the church 
as well as the world was full, and with 
which he should not be left alone to con- 
tend. In his boyhood he began to feel 
abhorrence of the all-prevalent vices. In 
his early manhood his first impluse had 
been to seek shelter for himself alone, turn- 
ing from a world he loathed to what he 
deemed the pure bosom of the church. But 
now he had long recognized the nobler part 
for which he was designed, and he addressed 
himself to it with a thoroughness and sin- 
gleness of purpose. His courage was 
supreme, his enthusiasm was lofty. When 
toward the close of his career a cardinal’s 
hat was offered him if he would stop 
short, “Come to my sermon to-morrow,” he 
said, “and you shall have my answer.” 
Then from the pulpit rang out his rejec- 
tion of the proffered dignity. ‘No other 
red hat will I have than the crown of. mar- 
tyrdom colored with my own blood.” It is 
no figure of speech to say that he fought a 
good fight. He was defying enemies who 
could take his life. His rebuke of their 
vices was a challenge to combat. No 
preacher moves men so much as he whose 
Ss costs him something, whether it 

e the desert life of John the Baptist, or 
the endurance of the social scorn that 
greeted John Wesley's attempt to make the 
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religion of his day a reality, or the exposure 
of himself to that slowly concentrating 
wrath of the nobles and priests, which 
Jerome Savonarola looked steadily in the 
face for seven years. 

“‘Whatever else he was, Savonarola was a 
preacher of repentance, in contrast with 
what in the present day is technically called 
conversion. The peculiarity of his method 
was to tell men plainly and directly what 
the sins were of which they were to repent. 
He told them precisely what change they 
were to make, what from and to what. He 
specified the sin so pointedly that he pointed 
out the sinner almost as if he named him. 
He rang the changes upon these topics 
year after year, till the very air of Florence 
reverberated. ‘There is no fear of God in 
those who should maintain it,’ he cried out. 
‘The chastity of the church is slain, and 
they, who should serve God with holy zeal, 
have become cold and lukewarm. O ye rich! 
give alms. O ye poor! be upright and 
despair not. O ye priests! hear my words: 
abandon your costly living. O ye mer- 
chants! make restitution for your unlawful 
gains. The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness says, ‘“O Italy! the time is come for 
the punishment of yoursins.”’ On another 
occasion he was yet more explicit: ‘Bring 
out the harlots into the Piazza with the 
sound of the trumpet. There are enough 
to throw any city into confusion. Punish 


gaming. Pierce the tongue of the blas- 
phemers. Put down the balls—it is no time 


for dancing. Have all taverns shut at six 
o'clock.’ 

“Thus he went on from year to year, mas- 
tering Florence as much by his preaching 
as by his political sympathies. The whole 
city fasted at his word. The streets were 
deserted and business abandoned when he 
preached. Neither the eye nor the ear was 
scandalized by sights and sounds that had 
been usual in Florence. The very attire of 
the people became simple. Restitution of 
unjust gains waslargely made. Theinfluence 
of reform was felt in matters so domestic, 
as the care which mothers took to nurse 
their infants rather than employ strangers. 
Men became as faithful and devout in 
prayer as women. Children came to his 
instructions in such throngs that he limited 


the age of those who were admitted. What 
the end was of all this long and untiring 
labor, this unsparing zeal, isa matter of well- 
known history. Savonarola was a political 
as well as religious reformer. He roused 
enmity that was powerful enough to do him 
the last injury. He made the world, the 
flesh and the devil feel that just in that 
city and at that time he or they must give 
way. No shafts flung in that contest fell 
to the ground; those at whom they were 
aimed, they hit.” 

There is more than one Florence; where 
is the Savonarola? 





ARCHBISHOP CROKE, OF IRELAND. 
Review of Reviews: September. 


“Archbishop Croke, of Ireland,” is the 
subject of this month’s character sketch in 
the Review of Reviews. It will be remem- 
bered that the jubilee of this popular Irish 
prelate was celebrated at Thurles in July. 
The following interesting excerpts are given 
as an indication of his character: 

‘A little more than fifty years ago aslight 
fracas arose outside the barrier of a French 
provincial town. Two young Irish stu- 
dents who had paid for seats in a diligence, 
by which they were making their way to 
Rome, found themselves victimized by a 
rascally conductor. During their tempo- 
rary absence from the vehicle, while the 
horses were being changed and the pas- 
sengers were refreshing the inner man, the 
conductor had sold one of their seats to a 
countryman of his own, and when the two 
students came to take their places, they 
were informed that one would have to sit 
upon the knees of the other for the next 
stage, which the lying rascal added would 
be very short. The students, although 
unfamiliar with the language, resented this 
arrangement, and appealed to a fellow- 
countryman, a young theological student 
like themselves, who was resident at the 
time in the town. He being proficient in 
the language, and in no way loath to pre- 
vent cheating, insisted upon the ejection of 
the intruder from his friend’s seat. The 
conductor, gathering together some stable- 
men, blustered and swore, and finally began 
to hustle the young Irishman. Thereupon 
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the Irishman in question struck out from 
the shoulder, and the blustering conductor 
fell all of a heap. Smarting with pain, and 
furious at his discomfiture, he scrambled 
to his feet, clamoring for vengeance. No 
sooner, however, had he gained his feet 
than down he went like a ninepin from 
another of the sledge-hammer blows of the 
young athlete. Again he rushed and 
rushed at his foe, only to drop in his tracks; 
and this time he fell to rise no more. ‘The 
gendarmes hurried up, and the further dis- 
cussion of the question was adjourned till 
next morning, when the court sat and dis- 
missed the case. The young Irishman who 
had thus felled the rascally conductor three 
times running, none of his allies daring to 
interfere, turned out to be one Croke, a 
young collegian from County Cork, famous 
in those days for his indomitable courage 
and his prowess as an athlete. He was 
always fighting, and as invariably coming 
off the conqueror. The hero of a hundred 
battles in his native county, he made short 
work of the pugnacious and _irascible 
Frenchmen and Belgians who rashly chal- 
lenged him to combat. 


‘‘sN INTERVIEW WITH ARCHBISHOP CROKE, OF 
IRELAND. 


“Looking at Ireland,’ said I, ‘as it is 
to-day and as it was when you were a boy, 
how do you think it has changed ?” 

“For the better,’ said the Archbishop, 
unhesitatingly. ‘Very much for the bet- 
ter. Education is very much more widely 
diffused, the people are better clothed, bet- 
ter shod and better fed.’ 

“*What about drunkenness?” 

“<Tf it were not for drunkenness there 
would be no crime in Ireland atall. As itis, 
there is no crime which does not arise out 
of that evil. There is indeed a great deal 
too much drinking in the country. We 
are contending against it in every way we 
ean. I will never confirm any boy or girl 
before they have taken a pledge never to 
touch any alcoholic drink before twenty- 
one years of age. But there is a great and 
wonderful change in the habits of the bet- 
ter-to-do people. The quantity of punch 
which was drunk fifty years ago, or even 
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thirty years ago, was enormously greater 
than that which is drunk to-day. Feople 
thought nothing of drinking then to an 
extent which to-day would be thought 
quite disgraceful. The improvement which 
has been wrought among the gentry is 
spreading to the townspeople, and from 
them | hope will descend to the mass of 
the people. As for the number of houses 
licensed for the sale of drink, that need not 
concern you. I do not think that the num- 
ber of licensed houses stands in any relation 
whatever to the quantity of drink con- 
sumed. Our places are very simple; they 
have no fascinations to lure the people into 
them, and a man can get drunk in one 
place as soon as he can in half a dozen.’ 

“And what about religion?’ I asked. 

‘Religion,’ said the Archbishop, ‘is the 
most satisfactory record of all. I do not 
believe that from the days of St. Patrick 
down till now there has ever been a time 
when the Irish people were so devoted to 
their religion, practising their religion as 
they are to-day. That is a great comfort 
in the midst of all adversity and disappoint- 
ments.’ ” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
September. 


One of the most unique characters in our 
colonial history was Captain John Smith; 
and that period was certainly not devoid of 
individuals with peculiar characteristics. 
If the record of the adventures of Captain 
John Smith be true, he could readily be 
transformed into a hero whose exploits 
rival in reality those of Don Quixote and 
Baron Munchausen in imagination. John 
Fiske, in the September Af/antic, on the 
subject of “John Smith in Virginia,” dis- 
cusses the probability of the reality of 
many of the exploits commonly attributed 
to the adventurer as having occurred while 
he was an important figure in the Virginia 
colony. 

“The accumulation of romantic adven- 
tures in the career of a single individual 
may sometimes lend an air of exaggeration 
to the story; yet in the genius for getting 
into scrapes and coming out of them sound 
and whole, the differences hetween people 
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are quite as great as the differences in 
stature and complexion. John Smith had 
a genius for adventures, and he lived at a 
time when one would often meet with things 
such as nowadays seldom happen in civ- 
ilized countries. The romance of human life 
has not all disappeared, but it has changed 
its character since the Elizabethan age, and 
consists of different kinds of incidents, so 
that the present generation has witnessed 
a tendency to disbelieve the stories of the 
olden time. In the case of John Smith, for 
whose early life we have only his autobi- 
ography to go by, much incredulity has 
been expressed.” 

Mr. Fiske mentions: in outline the 
numerous adventures and acts of Smith 
and discusses pro and cqn his reasons for 
arriving at the conclusiof that the story of 
Smith’s rescue from death by Pocahontas is, 
in a measure at least, true. This is the one 
event in his remarkable career with which 
we are most familiar, and is part of our 
knowledge attained from our school his- 
tories. The author says that ‘From the 
Indian point of view there was nothing 
romantic or extraordinary in such a rescue; 
it was simply a not uncommon matter of 
business. Time and again it hap- 
pened that when a prisoner was about to 
be slaughtered, some one of the dusky 
assemblage, moved by pity or admiration 
or some unexplained freak, would interpose 
in behalf of the victim; and as a rule, such 
interposition was heeded. Many a poor 
wretch, already tied to the fatal tree and 
benumbed with unspeakable terror, while 
the firebrands were preparing for his tor- 
ment, has been saved from the jaws of 
death and adopted as a brother or as a lover 
by some laughing young squaw, or as a son 
by some grave, wrinkled warrior. In such 
cases, the new-comer was allowed entire 
freedom and treated like one of the tribe. 
. . . As a result of the young girl’s 
intercession the white chieftain was 
adopted into the tribe.” 


Agnes Repplier enters a strong remon- 
strance against the persecution of tourists 
in foreign countries by so-called guides. It 
appears that Niagara hackmen have par- 
allels abroad, and tourists are frequently 


looked upon as legitimate objects of plun- 
der and persecution. The writer calls her 
article “Guides: A Protest,” and right vig- 
orously does she protest. 

“In these days when Baedeker smooths 
the traveler's path to knowledge, guides 
are no longer ‘necessary nuisances.’ They 
are plagues to no purpose, whose persis- 
tency deprives inoffensive strangers of that 
tranquil enjoyment they have come so far 
to seek. My aversion to him, the 
guide, is based exclusively on the fact that 
he strikes a discordant note whenever he 
appears. He has always something to tell 
me which I don’t want to hear, and his is 
that leaden touch which takes all color and 
grace from every theme he handles. ‘ 
Constantinople, as the chosen abode in 
insecurity, is perhaps the only city within 
the tourists’ beaten track where a guide or 
dragoman is necessary for personal safety, 
as well as for the information he 
imparts. . . Guide-books are unknown, 
but a dragoman is attached to your service 
as soon as you arrive, and is as inseparable 
as your shadow until the hour you leave. 
The rivalry among these men is of a very 
active order, as I speedily discovered when 
I stepped from the Oriental Express into 
that scene of mad confusion and tumult, 
the Constantinople station. Twenty Turk- 
ish porters made a wild rush for our bags 
the instant the train stopped and fought 
over them like howling beasts.” 


James Schouler gives a resume of the 
principal achievements of President Polk 
as gleaned from the latter’s diary and state 
papers, under the subject of “President 
Polk’s Administration.” 

“The great achievements of President 
Polk’s administration were four in number: 
the full establishment of the independent 
treasury which divorced government deal- 
ings from the banks; the low tariff; the 
adjustment of a northwest boundary with 
Great Britain, which secured our title to 
Oregon; and the management of our annex- 
ation of Texas, by diplomacy and bloodshed, 
so as to despoil Mexico of a still further 
portion of her domains, and gain a broad 
southerly area to the Pacific inclusive of 
California and New Mexico.” 








ORIGIN 
BY H. H. 


E ~ H. VAN METER, a member of the 

» Civic Federation of Chicago, has 
prepared the following article from the lat- 
est news from China bearing on the causes 
leading up to the origin of the Chinese out- 
rages. It is indorsed by such leading men 
as F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., pastor Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church of Chicago, 
and president of Armour Institute; P. 5. 
Henson, D.D., pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Chicago; Frederick L. Chapman, 
Presbyterian, editor of The Ram’s Horn; 
F. M. Bristol, D.D., pastor of Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Evanston; M. E. Cady, 
D.D., presiding elder M. E. Church, Aurora; 
Rev. T. N. Morrison, D.D., rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Episcopalian, 
Chicago; Rev. Charles H. Bixby, D.D., rec- 
tor of St. Paul's Episcopal Church of 
Chicago; M. J. Carroll, Catholic, editor of 
the Eight Hour Herald, labor; and many 
others. 

It is also indorsed by the following 
returned missionaries from China now in 
Chicago: Miss Emma Inveen, of Kailing, 
Szechuen, China; Mrs. Lida 8. Ashmore, 
Swatow, China, not far from Kucheng. 


CAUSES OF RECENT RIOTS. 


The first outbreak was in far western 
China, on the Yangtse-Kiang River. Liu 
Ping Chang, viceroy (governor) of the Sze- 
chuen province of Western China, within 
a few years amassed a fortune of over fifty 
million dollars from robbery of the gov- 
ernment and oppression of the people under 
his official control. His tyranny became 
so intolerable that even the overpatient 
masses were enraged and clamored so loudly 
for his removal that the imperial govern- 
ment disgraced him by deposal. This 
viceroy, still in office awaiting a successor, 
desiring to regain popular approval, and, if 
possible, reinstate himself in power in spite 
of official degradation, began plotting 
against the hated foreigners. 

During May, 1895, in Chingtu, the capitol 
of this province, the most absurd, scanda- 
lous and abominable rumors were circulated 
concerning resident Christian missionaries. 


OF CIINESE 


OUTRAGES. 


VAN METER. 


There was nothing new about this, as the 
priests and literati, backed by numerous 
secret societies and protected by persons of 
official power and influence, have con- 
stantly circulated the most scurrilous 
accounts of the killing and eating of chil- 
dren by foreigners, malpractice in medical 
missions, and immoral teaching and conduct 
among the missionaries. 


STRANGE STORIES STARTED. 


We quote as follows from a letter recently 
received from Chingtu from Mrs. Cady, wife 
of the brother of the presiding elder of the 
M. E. Church, residing at Aurora, Illinois: 

“Dr. Hare, of the Canadian Mission, was 
called to visit a sick woman. For some ten 
or twelve days after, he heard nothing from 
her, but was one night called to go to the 
same place again. After looking at the 
woman he found that she was dead, and 
he told her husband so. The man imme- 
diately began to order the doors closed, and 
it was only by fighting his way out that 
the doctor reached home. 

“The talk which of course followed was 
mostly in the eastern part of the city. By 
the time this had quieted, other rumors 
were started over there; one that a cow out 
at the east gate had actually been heard to 
speak, and this was the theme: that the 
year following the foreigners are coming 
to take Szechuen province. Then it was 
rumored that people—foreigners—were 
going out to the east gate to look at stones 
which were supposed to contain something 
of value. So these rumors spread.” 


OUTRAGEOUS PLACARDS POSTED. 


Placards, of which the following is only 
one, literally translated, were posted pub- 
licly throughout the city and_ publicly 
corroborated by official proclamation. This 
is a fair specimen of a host of slanderous 
“literature:” 

‘Notice is hereby given that at the pres- 
ent time foreign barbarians are hiring evil 
characters to steal small children, that they 
may extract oil from them for their use. I 
have a female servant named Li who has 
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personally seen this done. I therefore 
exhort you, good people, not to allow your 
children to go out. 1 hope you will act in 
accordance with this.” 

On May 29th, during the feast of the 
fifth moon, when great crowds were 
gathered and carousing, incited by these 
insane and incendiary documents, without 
warning the onslaught began. 


THE PEOPLE FRIENDLY. 


The hitherto peaceful populace became 
disturbed, but still friendly to the foreigners 
who had built hospitals and dispensaries 
and conducted free schools for them, 
refrained in a wonderful way from violence, 
till riotous bands of agitators broke loose 
like madmen, and began to pillage, burn 
and destroy all within their power, while 
the officials failed utterly to render any 
adequate protection whatever. Americans 
and Europeans, Protestants and Catholics 
alike, fled for their lives from the fury of 
these fiends incarnate, concealed by friendly 
natives in their home and in the official 
yamuns (residences) by imperial orders. 
The Canadian Methodist Mission was the 
first to feel the fury of the mob. 


THE FIRST OUTBREAK. 


About evening, after a drunken, boister- 
ous day, an attack was made upon the 
Canadian Mission. A mob broke in the 
gates, but was held at bay for three fearful 
hours by two brave missionaries, Drs. Kil- 
born and Stevenson, who were nerved to 
the conflict by the consciousness that their 
wives and little ones must be protected or 
fall victims to an awful fate too terrible 
to relate; so they held their own, hoping in 
vain for official protection, which was pur- 
posely withheld. 

At last, losing all hope of rescue, and 
knowing it was sure death to remain in 
their buildings, in the darkness of the night 
they escaped to the city wall with the 
women and babies, aided by friendly 
natives. From there they made their way 
through the greatest peril to the China 
Inland Mission, where they watched their 
own hospital, dispensary and mission 
buildings demolished by the rioters. This 
place was barricaded, but soon the mobs 
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broke in there as well, continuing the work 
of destruction, and the foreigners fled for 
refuge to the Yamun, or official residence, 
as a last resort. But thence they were 
obliged to fly for their lives again, finally 
bribing the owners of a small house to 
allow them to hide till the rage of the 
rioters had expended itself in the work of 
destruction. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS ATTACKED. 


It was after midnight when the mobs 
reached the missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and began their diabol- 
ical work; then these missionaries, driven 
from home, hid their wives and little ones 
in a native house next door. In the dark- 
ness they could see and hear the awful fury 
of the frenzied people, first breaking the 
bottles of medicine, supposed to possess 
almost supernatural powers for evil, then 
robbing all that was removable, and after- 
ward tearing the brick buildings down and 


actually stealing the stones from the 
sewers. 


A HEROIC TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. 


Hospitals, dispensaries and houses were 
pillaged, then razed or burned to the 
ground, while homeless and hunted like 
wild beasts, the lives of foreign men, 
women and children were at the mercy of 
these officially instigated mobs, being sub- 
jected to the grossest brutality till the 
brave little telegraph operator sent a dis- 
patch to the consul at Chungking for 
protection, at the peril of his own person 
and life. When the official in charge heard 
that the message had gone, he ordered the 
operator to “Bring it back,” but a reply 
came instead. It stated briefly: ‘Peking 
informed. Viceroy wired to furnish pro- 
tection;” and at the bottom of this message 
the undaunted operator wrote that he had 


“INFORMED ENGLAND, FRANCE AND AMERICA.” 


Instantly terror seized upon the hearts 
of the miscreant officials, for the Tsung Li 
Yamun at Peking, being the Imperial Cab- 
inet, with Li Hung Chang as_ premier, 
ordered the renegade viceroy to protect the 
foreigners. This it was possible for the 
imperial government to do promptly, as it 
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was naturally supposed it could of course 
count upon the moral and material support 
of England and America for the protection 
of our own citizens in China in conjunction 
with the Chinese government at Pekin. 
Immediately the officials became solicitous 
for the safety and lives of foreigners, 
because, as one of them informed an 
American missionary in his anxiety, he 
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‘“WOULD LOSE HIS FACE BELOW HIS CHIN 


If they lost their lives, and the Emperor 
himself sent personally to know if they 
were safe, when certain guilty officials, 
knowing it was inevitable, asked to be dis- 
graced. A report was received that the 
Emperor required the tsi-tai, or viceroy, to 
settle all losses and damages out of his own 
pocket from the millions he had stolen 
from the government and people. This 
proves that the imperial government placed 
the blame upon the viceroy himself and 
intended that he should suffer for the 
injuries inflicted upon defenseless foreign- 
ers, for which he was personally responsible 
and officially liable as the officer in charge, 
according to the laws and customs of China 
from time immemorial. 

H. Olin Cady, brother of the presiding 
elder of the M. E. Church, residing at 
Aurora, IJlinois, writes as follows in regard 
to the 

CAUSES OF THE RIOT: 


“First, the war, with the reported terms 
of settlement—I say reported, for we do 
not know—which ineluded the cession of 
territory, the payment of silver and the 
opening of Chingtu as a port, which latter 
is looked upon almost as a surrender of the 
city. 

“Second, the secret society called White 
Lily of Ko-Lao-Whei, which is strong, and 
aims to overthrow the present government, 
and the occasion of numerous examples 
of overbearing conduct on their part. 
They led the attack on us, and I think they 
did at some of the other places. The men 
who broke in did not do so much of the 
stealing. But others did, and the Lily did 
nothing at all; much like riots at home. 

“Third, the utter inefficiency of the vice- 
roy, an anti-foreign man, who cares only 
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for the money he can steal, who is in dis- 
grace and whose successor is on his way. 
He cared for nothing, and gave the magis- 
trates no power and no incentive to use 
the power.” 


REBELLIOUS OFFICIAL CONSPIRES. 


This is Liu Ping Chang, viceroy of the 
province of Szechuen, disgraced by impe- 
rial edict, deposed but not yet displaced by 
a successor, who, with many others, was 
plotting against the imperial government 
of China, and instigated the anti-Christian 
or anti-foreign riots to cripple the imperial 
power at home and abroad, and make it 
possible for secret sects or societies to 
strike the death-blow to the present empire, 
at a time when foreign war and domestic 
disturbance would seal its doom. 

It was indispensable to the preservation 
of the imperial prestige and that this arch- 
conspirator, having been deposed. should be 
punished. It was also impossible for the 
imperial power, impoverished and weakened 
by foreign foes, and rebels at home, to 
punish him unaided. The foreign minis- 
ters, backed by their governments, could 
have co-operated with the imperial govern- 
ment in punishing these conspirators. 
But instead of prompt action, 


DANGEROUS DELAYS FOLLOWED. 


It was eleven davs after the first outbreak 
before the beleaguered “foreigners” were 
on board bound boats for the coast, where 
they could count on better protection. 
The riots spread up and down the Yangtse- 
Kiang River, resching the stations of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union at 
Sinchaufu, Kailing and Yachow. The last 
named is the most western station of the 
Union, not far from the border of Tibet, 
and there the natives and officials had been 
very friendly. 

The American missionaries had been 
welcomed there only a few nights before 
by the firing off of ten thousand fire- 
crackers, and all was well withthem. But 
soon after agitators arrived, riots broke 
out, and friendly officials and natives aided 
all foreigners to escape on rafts down the 
river, fearing their inability to protect 
them from the rioters. Floating down the 
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river for days and weeks, making marve- 
lous escapes, and fearing to land, they saw 
the work of destruction going on, owing to 
fatal official inactivity. 


CHINA-ENGLISH EDITORIAL ON DELAYS. 


The following extracts are taken from 
editorials of the Shanghai Celestial Empire 
of August 9, 1895: 

“Nothing is more certain than that the 
true desire of the Tsung Li Yamun (the 
Imperial Cabinet) was that Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor and Colonel Denby should force 
the Yamun into an acceptance of their 
terms. It had, in fact, counted on their 
firmness to enable it to carry out its own 
scheme of the supremacy of Peking. The 
Tsung Li Yamun, in respect of Szechuen, 
was only in a position to act under pres- 
sure. It would have been only too delighted 
to clear out the late viceroy and his entire 
crew, but in doing so it was treading on 
tender ground. The viceroy had concocted 
the anti-missionary riots because, according 
to Chinese custom, the time had come for 
him to yield up his viceroyalty. He had 
left no stone unturned, by wholesale bribery 
and by the family influence of the Li family, 
with which he is closely connected by mar- 
riage and propinquity, to retain his position 
after orders had gone forth for his retire- 
ment. Under ordinary circumstances noth- 
ing remained for him but to retire or to 
rebel. He thought he saw a third method, 
and that was by getting up 


‘“AN ANTI-FOREIGN MOVEMENT, 


‘So to enlist public feeling on his side that 
Peking would be compelled to retain him 
to ease the spirit he had invoked. His 
scheme in the first instance failed. The 
people in Szechuen did not fall in with it, 
and no irreparable damage was done. Liu, 
now doubly discredited, had no option but 
to retire. Now, if he retires with his hon- 
ors upon him, it is plain to everyone, save 
and except the United States and British 
ministers at Peking, that not only is dis- 
credit cast on the countries they represent, 
as well as on themselves, but that a reflec- 
tion is also cast on the imperial govern- 
ment, which, after dismissing the viceroy, 
is unable tocondemn him. The Emperor 
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and his advisers come out of the affair with 
little more honor, however, than the two 
ministers. A stroke of imperial authority, 
when the Emperor in acting had not only 
the moral but the material support of Eng- 
land and America, could not have failed to 
have restored much of the prestige of 
imperial sway. It would not have been 
opposed, but rather welcomed by the people, 
who were sick and tired of Liu Ping Chang's 
rule. But the more the Tsung Li Yamun 
believed in the sincerity of the two minis- 
ters’ brave words, the more they pretended 
to resent the inevitable, for inevitable it 
seemed to them. When at last, through 
an utter inability to comprehend the game 
being played, Sir O’Conor gave way, he 
ruined not only his own but the Tsung Li 
Yamun’s hand.” 


THE ANTI-FOREIGN AND THE ANTI-IMPERIAL 
PARTY ARE ONE, 


And it was vital to the imperial prestige of 
the Peking government that they should be 
subdued. Had the American and British 
governments immediately demanded proper 
punishment of all outrages, with indemnity 
therefor, and just guarantee against all 
future repetitions thereof, at that time, the 
imperial government of China, with the 
moral power of England and America 
behind it, could have enforced these 
demands at once, would have regained its 
prestige and power among its own people, 
and put an effectual quietus upon the 
organized outlaws overrunning the land; 
but the British and American governments 
both delayed, and thus rendered the sit- 
uation doubly dangerous, as this emboldened 
the disaffected. The troubles spread not 
only up and down the Yangtse-Kiang, 
resulting in riots, but wherever defenseless 
foreigners, men, women and children, could 
be found, they were at the mercy of mobs. 

Weeks and months went by with only a 
mockery of a trial, till discontent and fear 
became contempt, when suddenly, without 
warning of any kind, like lightning in a 
clear sky, away off in eastern China came 
the Kucheng massacre, in which young 
women, children and babes were most 
cruelly tortured and outraged, before being 
brutally murdered, while pleading for 
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mercy. A baby’s eyes were gouged out, 
while the young girl trying to protect 
it was butchered in cold blood, and its 
mother and father burned to ashes in their 
home. 

TOO TERRIBLE TO TELL. 


The whole horrible story has been tel- 
egraphed around the world till the dreadful 
details are too well known already, but the 
death-cries of poor defenseless women, 
children and babes have aroused the heart 
of Christendom. China, Armenia and 
America must be made alike amenable to 
the laws of God and humanity. Side by 
side the banners of Christian civilization 
must be borne to protect the weakest babe 
or the strongest man, the hallowed mother 
and the tenderest maiden, wherever human- 
ity has a God-given right to go. 

Miss Hartford, who was terribly beaten, 
but escaped death, and Dr. Gregory, Amer- 
ican missionaries, and Rev. H. E. Phillips, 
of the English Mission at Kucheng, con- 
firm the first accounts of the awful atro- 
cities fully in their evidence before the 
Commission. 

A body of about one hundred 


‘ORGANIZED, DISCIPLINED, ARMED MEN” 


Attacked the English Mission at 1:30 A. m., 
August 1st, without the least notice or 
warning. Within thirty minutes they had 
massacred in the cruelest manner imagina- 
ble, Rev. and Mrs. Stewart, Miss Hessie 
Newcombe and a nurse-girl named Lena, 
of Ireland, Misses Nellie and Topsey 
Saunders, and Miss Annie Gordon, of Aus- 
tralia, and Misses Elsie Marshall and Lucy 
Stewart, of England. Some of the bodies 
were burned beyond recognition, the others 
were most brutally mangled, pierced and 
bruised, and the living terribly mutilated, 
Herbert Stewart, aged six years, dying soon 
after being discovered. Mildred Stewart, 
aged twelve, was found bleeding badly, 
while Kathleen, aged eleven, who carried 
the baby out of the house, and a younger 
brother, aged three, were beaten and 
pierced, and Miss Codrington was found in 
“a fearful condition”—according to cable- 
gram. 
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WOMEN PLEADING FOR MERCY. 


When the young women begged for 
mercy, some of the assassins hesitated, but 
their leader, who waved a red flag, shouted: 
“You know your orders! Slay and spare 
not!” No mob that. 

The signal for retreat was sounded on a 
horn as soon as their work of outrage, 
murder and death was done, when as sud- 
denly as they had come they vanished, with 
“evidences of military discipline.” This 
does not seem so much like a mob as like 
some military movement, and only a few 
days later the imperial soldiers, sent to pro- 
tect remaining property, openly completed 
the work of robbery. From this it appears 
possible that a virtual protectorate by 
foreign powers, co-operating with the 
imperial government at Peking, may be 
necessary for the safety of foreigners, for 
some time to come. 


OFFICIALS ARE GUILTY. 


The charge of responsibility for this last 
riot, or massacre, was made against the 
“Vegetarians,” a secret society, one of 
whose tenets forbids the taking of life. It 
is not likely that they would be the ones 
to take human life most brutally unless 
instigated by powerful backers, incited by 
most abominable falsehoods and organized 
by rebellious officials, guaranteeing protec- 
tion; but all reports go to prove that they 
have been fearfully barbarous, though they 
have been commended by some of our 
missionaries as merciful and having done 
good to some degree by inculcating to some 
extent doctrines of humanity. 

Then came the report that the whole 
empire was in a state of ferment, but when 
the Commission went to Kucheng to inves- 
tigate they found this false. The rioters 
had dispersed as suddenly as they had 
appeared. The people were peacefully 
inclined and far from the ferocious mobs 
expected. 


A DEEP UNDERCURRENT OF CRAFT, 


Connivance and intrigue was encountered. 
Only imperial soldiers had plundered the 
property they had been sent to protect. In 
places a thousand miles apart, spasmodic 
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outbursts occurred, not over the entire 
country, the province of Yunnan being per- 
fectly free from trouble. This is accounted 
for from the fact that former outrages in 
that region had been promptly punished or 
the proper authorities had actively sup- 
pressed them. Thus it is seen that where 
the officials wished to, often they could 
preserve the peace in spite of intrigues by 
priests, secret societies, rebellious troops or 
rioters. The conclusion seems inevitable, 
therefore, that wherever these outrages have 
occurred they have originated with enemies 
of the empire, in places of power or posi- 
tions of influence. Further, that 


POWERFUL OFFICIALS HAVE BEEN IN 
COLLUSION, 


At least, with the secret instigators, if not 
actually agitators in many instances, and 
afterward have been openly hostile and 
brutal to foreigners. 

The latest reports by cable from the 
Commission at Kucheng state that the 
officials are proving obstinate about the 
investigation and refuse to punish the 
guilty. This shows conclusively that they 
fear the consequences of disclosures and do 
not dare to divulge their connections with 
the crimes committed under their official 
charge. The reports also state that they 
refuse any further redress than the death 
of one Chinese for each European killed, 
that to be a final settlement in full of all 
differences. 


CAUSE OF KUCHENG MASSACRE. 


The Celestial Empire, in its editorial of 
August 9, 1895, on the inactivity of our 
foreign ministers, continues as follows: 

“But this act of culpable—almost crim- 
inal—inefficiency, unfortunately, has not 
been permitted to rest with the bloodless 
riots in Szechuen. The triumph of the 
anti-foreign and anti-imperial party, for by 
a curious coincidence both are identical, 
was not likely to be content with the small 
affair in Szechuen. It was already panting 
for blood. It is in these circumstances a 
matter of the merest accident where an 
explosion may occur. The empire is like a 
mine charged with explosive gas, the mere 
swinging of a miner’s safety-lamp may be 
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sufficient to communicate the flame to the 
external air. It is useless to look for any 
special predisposing cause at Kucheng other 
than at Chingtu. According to the latest 
suggestion the outbreak at Kucheng was 
the work of a secret society, but China is 
honeycombed with secret societies having 
one object in view—the overthrow of the 
Peking government. It was in the hope 
of checkmating that government that 


“TIU PING CHANG INSTIGATED THE ANTI- 
FOREIGN RIOTS IN SZECHUEN. 


“It was with the intention of striking a 
blow at and weakening the supremacy of 
that government that the secret society at 
Kucheng proceeded further to barbarously 
murder the women and children of the 
mission. The two cannot be taken sep- 
arately. It was, in fact, the supineness of 
the British and American ministers in 
believing the tales—really not meant to be 
believed—of the Tsung Li Yamun that was 
the predisposing cause of the Kucheng 
outrage, the worst almost of all that in our 
intercourse we have had to deplore, and 
which is only equaled by the also unpun- 
ished act of treachery at Husiwu. In listen- 
ing to the tales poured into their ears, the 
ministers were not only digging the graves 
of the victims at Kucheng, but were doing 
an irreparable injury to the very cause 
they, in their want of knowledge of Chinese 
ways and Chinese untruthfulness, weakly 
supposed they were advancing.” 


TIME TO ACT. 


If ever civilized governments were called 
upon to act for the protection of their own 
citizens, ours of England and America are 
to-day, and it is now time for us as citizens 
to speak and act. Not alone as Christian, 
but as civilized nations we should demand 
the protection of fellow citizens and beings 
abroad and at home, and prompt and proper 
punishment of perpetrators of outrages 
against humanity in China and Armenia, 
America and England, or anywhere else, 
where the power of a Christian civilization 
can make itself felt and enforced. 

We should accept no blood-money for 
murdered babes and mothers, or outraged 
maidens and wives, or men massacred most 
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cruelly, whether missionaries or merchants. 
Money will not buy immunity from mur- 
ders in the future. We should allow of 
no sacrificial substitution of so-called 
“Vegetarians” for bloody-handed viceroys 
or other officials, no matter how high they 
may rank. They are toorank to be allowed 
to rule longer over a people whose long 
suffering and patience should not be 
rewarded first. by robbery, then by outrage 
and death. The official murder of a few or 
many ignorant Chiuese or coolies would 
only make matters worse. The deposition 
and degradation of every official implicated, 
as wellas all other criminals, guilty actively 
or passively, in connection with these out- 
rages, and their proper punishment, should 
be demanded and enforced. No penalty 
should be inflicted until after thorough 
international investigation by competent 
commissioners appointed by interested gov- 
ernments, lest helpless innocents suffer for 
high-handed criminals. The money indem- 
nities demanded should be sufficient not 
only to replace all damaged property, both 
personal and real, but punitive as well, and 
should come from the same sources from 
which these riots originated. The Emperor 
himself has implicated one party, at least, 
responsible. 

Finally, each government should demand 
and receive such guarantee against future 
outrages as best can be secured from the 
Chinese Empire, including “freedom of 
navigation necessary to enforce these 
guarantees, as well as for the purposes of 
commerce, without which Chinese promises 
are too apt to prove, like others, futile.” 

The following extracts translated from an 
editorial leader in Sin-wen-pao, is a spec- 
imen of specious Oriental sophistry: 


CHINESE ON OUTRAGES. 


“China’s calamities are at present very 
great. The war with Japan had barely 
been settled when the anti-missionary riots 
at Chingtu broke out. Owing to this out- 
break, telegraphic instructions were sent 
from Peking to all the viceroys and high 
officers reminding them that the mission- 
aries must be protected. These officials at 
once took all possible measures (?) but in 
spite of this, the Pieng-an riot in Chekiang 
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occurred, and now the Kucheng massacre 
is reported. In this, besides the houses 
and property destroyed, a great number of 
missionaries were killed and tortured, so 
that the occurrence is much more serious 
than any that preceded it. Yesterday a 
meeting of the local and foreign officials 
and merchants was held and the banks were 
closed for this reason (?). The foreigners 
in Foochow held a meeting over this affair 
also yesterday, and it is remarkable that 
though these places are so far apart, yet 
meetings were held on the same subject at 
the same time without consultation with 
each other. By this means the smartness 
and rapidity of action of the foreigners will 
be seen. 

“When the Japanese took possession of 
our territory, and our army was constantly 
defeated, the foreigners said it would be a 
good lesson to the Chinese. But, on the 
contrary, riot after riot has broken out, 
and they are all much more serious than 
heretofore. By the treaties, the mission- 
aries are entitled to reside in the interior 
and to have protection, but the ignorant 
people will not obey the imperial order, and 
have, on the contrary, tortured poor kind- 


hearted missionaries with the greatest 
cruelty. Their idea in acting thus is to 


“WIPE AWAY TITE DISGRACE ON THE NATION.” 


“When the Kiangsi riots took place, San 
Wen Ching was governor, and as the people 
were then acting from the same motive, he 
prohibited the officials from punishing the 
people, telling his subordinates: 

“The foreigners have been in our coun- 
try for a long time against our will, and we 
should now allow the people to take revenge. 
You officials need not trouble yourselves, 
as I will myself punish all crime com- 
mitted.’ 

‘He thus took the blame, and afterward 
petitioned for punishment, but as he was in 
favor at court, he was not punished for the 
faithful action of the people. This time 


also the people are acting for faithful 
reasons, and so cannot be called mobs, but 
they are only stupid to mix up with mobs. 

‘As you missionaries are known to be 
kind-hearted men, who treat others as you 
would be treated yourselves, we dare say 
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this matter, too, can be easily settled, and 
that you will take pity on the present 
difficulties of our government and the 
Emperor.” 

Of course, as a consequence of the war 
with Japan there is an increased hatred of 
“foreigners,” which probably is one of the 
principal reasons for the recent riots. But 
back of all other reasons remains the fact 
that the Christian missionaries by their 
teachings are enlightening and elevating 
the masses of the millions. This is fatal to 
the powers both of the priests and manda- 
rins, who profit by the ignorance and super- 
stition of the people, and so are bitterly 
opposed to Christianity. This is the direct 
cause of the cruel persecution of the mis- 
sionaries, which has culminated in the 
terrible massacre even of helpless women, 
children and babes. 


PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION. 


The proclamation of Li Hung Chang, 
commanding the protection of Christian 
missionaries in China, has come as an 
official recognition of the fact that their 
boys, educated abroad under Christian influ- 
ences, proved to be their best and bravest 
officers, and about the only ones to be 
depended upon for the defense of their 
country from the foreign foe when war was 
upon them. 

Now is the time and now is the oppor- 
tunity, as never before, peacefully to open 
up the ports of China, and powerfully, once 
and forever, to protest and guard against 
future outrages in the Orient. Letters, 
telegrams and appeals have been sent pub- 
licly and privately throughout England and 
America imploring protection upon the part 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
Mass meetings of intensest interest of all 
foreigners have been held in such centers 
foreign population as Hong-Kong, Foo- 
chow and Shanghai, under the auspices of 
the China Association. This is the repre- 
sentative society of civilization in China, 
including the leaders of thought and enter- 
prise in the foreign colonies. 


APPEALS TO AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Monday evening, August 5th, at a meet- 
ing which for earnest enthusiasm and 
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irrepressible emotion may seldom be equaled, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: ‘That this meeting is resolved to 
appeal directly to our respective govern- 
ments for protection from outrage by 
Chinese; and against the apparently inad- 
equate manner mm which the persons guilty 
of former outrages have been and are being 
dealt with.” 

This message was cabled to both the 
Cleveland and Salisbury governments, and 
papers publishing verbatim reports of the 
proceedings of these meetings have been 
received by mail and are at hand. (See 
China Gazette of August 6th.) Addresses 
which should arouse any but the dead to 
action, and letters which leave no possible 
doubt of the dreadful details of persecution, 
torture and death are pouring over the 
ocean. These appeals should not be listened 
to in apparent apathy longer. Such pres- 
sure should be brought to bear upon our 
governments by pulpit, press and people at 
home, as to move them to immediate action, 
and assure them of heartiest support, both 
at home and abroad, of such policy as shall 
promptly punish the guilty, as far as pos- 
sible indemnify the injured, and once and 
forever insure the safety of “foreigners” 
in the Orient. 


THE LATEST IMPERIAL EDICT, 


Just received, is all that could be desired. 
The Emperor denounces the demons who 
have not only violated treaties, but are 
‘“eoing so far in their ruthless ferocity as 
to murder even women and infants.” He 
commands the perfect protection of all 
foreigners for the future, and it seems 
apparent that he is acting in good faith, 
but it is also as certain that his words will 
be futile unless backed by stronger powers. 
This is the time, then, for friendly nations 
to sustain his government in these good 
intentions, and in doing so free China 
forever from the fetters of the past and 
open up to her a far fairer future. 


EMPHATIC RESOLUTIONS PASSED, 
By unanimous vote of the ministers’ meet- 


ings of the Baptist. Congregationalist, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches of 
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Chicago, and heartily indorsed by mission- 
aries returned from China: 

Wuereas, The property, rights and lives 
of our fellow-citizens and those of other 
nationalities have been brutally assaulted, 
and are still assailed in China, 

Resolved, That we call upon the respec- 
tive governments of Christendom to do all 
in their power to protect their own; and 
that we urge our government at Washing- 
ton to move at once, with utmost prompt- 
ness, decision and determination— 


AMONG 


THE RAM’S HORN. 


Sin can kill only when it is loved. 

A lost opportunity never finds its way 
back. 

Sin hates the man who makes it stop and 
think. 

One symptom of backsliding is a lack of 
thankfulness. 

Religion, pure and undefiled, never works 
by the month. 

Law wears iron shoes, and don’t care 
where it steps. 

That man is a stranger to himself who 
reads no books. 

A life of crime is often the result of 
running in debt. 

We all hate self when we see it crop out 
in somebody else. 

The man who rides a hobby is generally 
lame in both feet. 

A mote in the eye will put the whole 
world out of joint. 

There are only a few people who do not 
talk too much. 

Milton, blind, saw more than others with 
both eyes open. 

Heaven is full of windows for those who 
have faith to look up. 

You are sure to punish yourself when 
you hate somebody else. 


It is only the body that grows old. The 
soul will remain young forever. 
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First, to demand and enforce the proper 
punishment of all implicated in outrages 
—officials, private citizens and soldiery 
alike. : 

Second, to demand and insist upon full 
money indemnity for all damage done to 
property of societies and persons and prop- 
erty of private individuals. 

Third, to demand and require good guar- 
antees from the government of China, for 
protection of life, person and property, of 
all foreigners for the future. 


THE WEEKLIES. 


There are men who like to speak well of 
others—on a tombstone. 

If parents don’t look after the feeding of 
their children’s minds, the devil will. 

Never attempt to compliment a man 
when he knows he has made a failure. 

A flower will have something sweet to 
say to you, no matter where you put it. 

If there is anybody on earth that the 
devil truly fears, it is a Christian mother. 

The poorest man is not the one who has 
the least, but the one who wants the most. 

All some people want with religion is to 
keep them from trembling when it thunders. 

A good many boys have turned out badly 
because they had fathers who made them 
work with a dull hoe. 


It won't help your own garden any to sit 
on the fence and count the weeds in your 
neighbor’s truck-patch. 

The man who does right only because he 
is paid for it, needs nothing but a raise of 
wages to become a rogue. 

One of the first covenants that every 
young man ought to make with himself is 
that he will never run in debt. 

It is remarkable how many different 
kinds of fish the devil can catch when he 
baits his hook with money. 

A preacher has no more right to palm off 
on his congregation poor sermons than a 
merchant has his shelf-worn or shoddy 
goods. 














If God had no more mercy on men than 
they have upon themselves, angels would 
do nothing but weep. 

Before the devil can get a man to steal, 
he has to first persuade him that he has a 
good motive for doing it. 

Believe what a coward says, and he can 
prove to your satisfaction that he is the 
bravest man in the world. 

Some people never accomplish much 
because they step over a dozen little duties 
in trying to find one big one. 

It is no more wonderful that we should 
live again than that we should live at all. 
It is less wonderful that we should continue 
to live than that we have begun to live. 





THE INTERIOR. 

I wonder how the founder of a society 
must feel. Most of us have committed 
that offense. And those who have not, are 
beating the woods for the object of their 
expansive solicitude. For the benefit of 
those, let me humbly suggest a society for 
the “Preservation of Manners Away from 
One’s Neighbors.” You will notice that I 
do not say, away from one’s home; for it is 
generally conceded that the society for the 
“Inculcation of Manners at Home” has rest 
neither day nor night. Whether from love 
of approbation, or from eagerness for posi- 
tion, or from the same feeling that prompts 
us to wear good clothes on Sunday, most 
people behave themselves as properly as 
they can in their own native society. Now, 
this keeping up to concert pitch, and in 
some cases living an unnatural existence to 
do so, involves quite a strain. As some 
machinery must be stopped at certain 
periods for rest, so manners, when con- 
tinually practised against one’s grain, 
become burdensome. A vacation must be 
given to them, or the wear and tear will be 
too great. 

“Nobody knows me here. I can do what 
I please,” is the slogan of too many respecta- 
ble members of society when off on a sum- 
mer’s vacation. This craze for license of 


manners, which unwittingly degenerates 
into incivility, from thence into procacity, 
and from thence into positive spinosity, is 
one that attacks the middle march of life 
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For the 


as well as its morning parade. 
older we grow, the more apt are we to be 
unparliamentary one day, one week, one 
month in the year, as we create the oppor- 
tunity. 

In the old days when our summer home 
was situated between boarding-houses teem- 


ing with eight-dollar-a-week curiosity, 
scarcely a day passed but brought up its 
own variety of impertinence. Now that we 
have moved Paradise into a pasture, we find 
intrusion as rare as an account from an 
English publisher. 

I well remember the middle-aged man. 
He walked with a stout cane which he used 
as a prier rather than as a support. For 
two seasons he poked before breakfast 
around our back door, peering into our 
hogsheads, sniffing our cooking, and mak- 
ing suggestions to our cook. If he had 
been less venerable, he would have been 
removed in the first days of his unseemly 
curiosity vi et pedibus; but it was only at 
the end of the second summer that I sum- 
moned up courage enough most courteously 
to beseech him to let us alone. I after- 
ward heard that he told the story to his 
sympathizers; how he had been sent off the 
place “with a discourtesy never before 
equaled, and that we ought to be banished 
from the point.” It is curious how people 
who under no consideration would tolerate 
trespass upon their own property, deem it 
an outrage, when they are away from home, 
not to be allowed to trespass all over other 
people’s premises. To be berated by ladies 
who insist on picking the banjo on your 
own front door-step at eleven o'clock at 
night, when you are trying to sleep, and 
when you mildly suggest that they with- 
draw to their own hired territory, is still 
a nightmare of memory. These are not 
grievances, because we are no longer 
grieved, but amused. I take the personal 
illustration because it is so much more to 
the purpose than the imaginary. One of 
the most embarrassing moments of my life 
was when I discovered a couple of ladies in 
my study. I had walked in suddenly, and 
unknowingly disturbed two strangers who 
were looking over my manuscripts on the 
table. 

“Excuse me, ladies, what can I do for 
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your” I asked, meekly. The elder fixed me 
with her glasses. She was so much dis- 
pleased at being interrupted that she showed 
it. I felt as if I were a stranger in my 
own house, and wished myself in any spot 
where I did not belong. 

“We are looking,” she said, severely, 
‘for autographs, and,” she added, turning 
significantly to her companion, “we seem 
to be in the way. I think we had better 
go.” It took me half an hour to get it 
through my head that they were guilty of 
impertinence, not I. I have seen people 
walk up to our heap of half-charred papers, 
work over it like professional rag-pickers, 
read what they could and pocket what they 
could not. 

The other day a stranger, of foreign 
flavor, walked in without ringing, and asked 
my wife what she would sell one of her 
books for. The caller seemed shocked to 
learn that books were not sold upon the 
premises. 

We have been told by a lady who used to 
live in a handsome place in St. Augustine, 
how tourists, not content with tramping all 
over her private grounds unbidden, picked 
her oranges and lemons, sparing themselves 
the trouble of asking leave, and the al 
prietor the indignity of refusing. She her- 
self has intercepted her gardener carrying 
out to a self-invited party some of her silver 
spoons and her silver sugar-bowl and ice- 
water pitcher. They had sent to the house 
peremptory orders for the ingredients with 
which to mix their stolen lemons into a 
pleasing drink. All they brought with 
them were handsand mouths. Now, I will 
wager two to one that all these offenders 
are pillars of politeness in their own circles, 
and would be mortally angered if they were 
done to as they did to others. Lawless 
boarding-house and hotel lives will cease 
when people carry their courtesy and Chris- 
tianity wherever they carry their trunks. 
To be doubly sure, it might be wise, in 
some cases, to check them on ahead. When 

“Those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions” 
Are characteristic of our summer tourist as 
well as of our society rosebud, then Amer- 
ican manners will not blush unseen. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

In astudy of the relation of wage-earn- 
ers to the church, very many curious and 
suggestive results may be reached by an 
investigation of what they pay each year 
for religious purposes. What a wan believes 
in, he puts his money into. The bank he 
believes in, he makes his place of deposit. 
The business enterprise he believes in, he 
selects for investment. ‘lhe case of poverty 
he believes in, he relieves generously. The 
religion he believes in, he supports and 
helps to spread by his contributions. The 
test is almost infallible. Recognition of it 
has thrust itself into our every-day speech 
and coined a significant phrase for us. 
Everybody knows that “to take no stock” 
in a thing shows conclusively lack of faith 
in it. Jesus Christ applied this principle 
repeatedly. He showed ot only that where 
the treasure is, there the heart is, but also 
that where the heart is, there the treasure 
is sure to go. When he sat over against 
the temple treasury, watching the rich and 
poor make their gifts, and judging their 
piety by the proportion of their possessions 
that they devoted to religious uses, he fur- 
nished us the test that we may very fairly 
apply to-day in ascertaining men’s degree 
of interest in religious things. 

The figures used in this study are taken 
from official reports. The investigation 
included industries that are representative 
—cotton, woolen, glass and steel. The 
groups of people investigated were widely 
distributed, and the results were thus pre- 
served from any bias due to local or special 
conditions. In the textile industries the 
researches cover sixty-four establishments 
in twenty states; in the glass industry, 
thirty-eight establishments in eight states; 
in the steel industry, nine establishments 
in six states. In each case the investiga- 
tions were extended to such European 
countries as furnished material for com- 
parison. 


What forms the chief purpose of 


this article was, of course, the merest 
incident of the researches as at first con- 
ducted, and on that very account the 
figures may be deemed the more trust- 
worthy, the investigators having no pre- 
conceived notions to establish, and being 

















altogether indifferent to inferences that 
would be made by students of sociology 
who might have the patience to thread 
their way through the perfect maze of 
tigures that the investigation furnished. 
Moreover, the figures in each case were 
given by the working people themselves; 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURES BY INDUSTRIES” 
COTTON. 
Income. Tobacco, Intoxicants. Religion. 







United States...$657 76 $10 48 $15 98 $10 29 
Great Britain .. 556 14 8 81 19 47 5 75 
France .... . 365 94 7 56 15 08 2 76 
Germany.......... 302 LL 3 28 ll 41 1 34 
WOOLEN. 
Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion. 


. +1: United States...$663 13 $9 36 $18 39 $8 37 
and in the more than five thousand families Great Britain... 515 64 "9 07 16 OL 6 34 
¢ = indi i TTANCE.....ce000 coer 24 5 70 33 72 3 25 
that made returns, the prejudice of somein § (¢rmany 23 993.8 17 119 
one direction would presumably be cor- evant. 
rected by the prejudice of others in an Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion. 
i i i 3 ‘ United States...$663 56 $10 48 $26 55 $7 81 
opposite direction, and so the general result United States...o¢0 58 $10 ss =e 4 
be as free from sentimental color as the Germany......... 25013 84.28 10 44 97 
most dispassionate student could wish. GLASS, 
Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion’ 
1 s are 0 
. The results of the canvass that are of United States...$859 64 $12 86 $54 84 $98 
interest here may be tabulated as follows:  Beigium........... 627 676 49 45 09 1 55 
BOOK NOTICES. 


SocrALisM. By Robert Flint, Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh. London. Svister 
& Co. Philadelphia. Lippincott & Co. 

[f you would give socialism a fair trial, in 
the judicial sense, read this book as the pros- 
ecutor’s impassioned impeachment; then, 
for the defense, the “Fabian Essays” (Hum- 
boldt Publishing Co., New York) and “The 
Dawn Library” ( Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, Boston ), 
which together make the most favorable 
possible presentation of socialism from an 
Anglo-Saxon standpoint. Then read Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely’s ‘Socialism and Social 
Problems” as the judge’s impartial charge to 
the jury, in which socialism, though found 
wanting, is scrupulously credited with every 
favorable consideration. 

There is nothing judicial in the book 
before us. Its value is that of a prosecutor's 
unsparing attack. This is begun in the 
very definition, so called, which is rather a 
condemnation, placed at the wrong end of 
the book. The generally accepted principle 
that in every controversy some point of 
agreement with one’s adversary should be 
found, in the definition, if possible, is not 
acted upon in this case. Hesays: ‘A def- 
inition of socialism may be demanded, and 
one which will satisfy both socialists and 
their opponents. I not only do not pre- 
tend to give any such definition, but con- 
sider it unreasonable to ask for it.” (p. 13.) 


He then gives the following so-called def- 
inition: “Socialism, then, as I understand 
it, is any theory of social organization 
which sacrifices the legitimate liberties of 
individuals to the will or interests of the 
community.” (p.17.) Theauthorrecognizes 
that such a definition seems to be an 
assumption at the start that Socialism is false 
and wrong, to which he replies that the 
investigation should be “uninfluenced by the 
definition.” (pp. 21, 22.) 

This so-called definition, even from his 
own standpoint, would apply to commun- 
ism as well as to socialism, two terms which 
differ almost as widely from each other as 
socialism differs from the present social 
order. Socialism is again confused with com- 
munism on page 16, and socialists with 
their very opposites, anarchists, on pages 
35, 36—foot-note. On this matter he contra- 
dicts himself a few lines later. 

He notes that all socialists (that is, that 
those who believe the whole people should 
own the means of production) are not com- 
munists (that is, do not all believe in the 
equal enjoyment and common ownership of 
the product), but he assumes that because 
all communists are socialists, socialism 


includes communism. (p. 55.) As well say 
that because all maps of the world include 
the American continent. the American con- 
tinent includes the world. 
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In the world of communism, socialism is 
a hemisphere. He himself calls it “mit- 
igated communism.” The most suitable 
term under which to group both socialism 
and communism would be the term collec- 
tivism, if it could be separated from its pres- 
ent usage as the synonym of socialism. 
Anarchists have of late madeit unmistakably 
clear that they are not in any sense social- 
ists. They are not only opposed to gov- 
ernment, which Mr. Tucker defines as ‘tthe 
coercion of the non-invasive individual,” 
but in a recent manifesto in London they 
declared equal hostility to industrial admin- 
istration, the new form of government pro- 
posed by many socialists which is to have 
economic functions only. The confusion 
in definitions extends to the inclusion in 
socialism, as if of its very essence of many 
features that are personal or national. It 
is not sufficiently recognized that German 
socialism is modified by its battle with 
despotism and mixed with nationalism. 
Socialism should be calmly considered as an 
economic theory, as presented in its best 
light in the “Fabian Essays.” 

Even when so presented, the writer believes 
complete socialism impracticable, but its 
present program, the gradual and lawful 
acquirement of natural monopolies by the 
people through government, the city owner- 
ship of lighting-plants, waterworks and 
street-car lines and the national ownership 
of telegraphs, railroads and mines, is being 
rapidly approved by practical statesmen the 
world over. 

The strength of this book is in its expos- 
ure of the weakness not of ideal socialism, 
but of actual socialists of the revolutionary 
type, whose real aims are free love, unlim- 
ited beer, very limited government, and yet 
more limited labor. This most numerous 
species of socialism Schaffle has character- 
ized as “little more than individualism run 
mad.” 

The mistake of this book is that it puts 
its friendly utterances, its recognitions of 
the truths of socialism and of the unselfish- 
ness of the educated socialists at the end of 
the book, where such socialists, offended by 
the uncompromising hostility of the earlier 
pages. will not be likely to see them, and 
so will find the aggravation induced by 
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unfair wages increased by these unfair argu- 
ments. A wiser plan is that of Professor 
Ely, who says all that can be truthfully 
said in favor of socialism, and then, in 
greatest kindness, shows wherein it is 
impracticable. 

Notwithstanding the generally hostile 
temper of the book, it cannot be ignored 
by any one who would make a thorough 
study of socialism, which the author de- 
clares is “undoubtedly spreading.” (p. 9.) 
It is but a phase of the larger problem, the 
most intricate and difficult of all reform 
problems, the relative rights and duties of 
capital and labor, which manifestly must 
soon be settled by reason and religion, or be 
unsettled by revolution. The writer does 
not believe that the settlement, so far as 
the state is concerned, is to come by forc- 
ing selfish combination back into selfish 
competition, but by pushing selfish combina- 
tion forward into popular co-operation in 
the government ownership of monopolies, 
already being rapidly achieved in American 
cities, and probably soon to be inaugurated 
in the national field by government owner- 
ship of the telegraph. 

Wisour F. Crarrs. 





THE SALOON-KEEPER’S LEDGER: A SERIES 
OF TEMPERANCE REVIVAL DISCOURSES. By 
Rey. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 129 pp. 
New York. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The crying need of the hour is a fresh 
education of the public mind and con- 
science in regard tothe curse of strong drink. 

The reason why laws prohibiting the sale 

of intoxicants are not passed, is that the 

majority of the people in such places 
believein buyingand in drinking intoxicants. 

The public sentiment in those localities has 

no backbone of total abstinence in it. 

Social drinking customs are sadly on the 

increase. The decanters are stealing back 

into families from whom we expect better 
things. Too many pulpits are either silent 
or speak “with bated breath.” The church 


of Jesus Christ must come up to its full 
measure of duty if the drinking customs 
are to be changed and the drink traffic to 
be suppressed. Dr. Banks has set a splen- 
did example; and this volume, containing 
his recent lectures, is most heartily recom- 
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mended, and deserves a broadcast circula- 
tion. 

There is a great deal of ingenuity dis- 
played in the structure of the “Ledger.” 

There are six items, composing six chap- 
ters, and bearing the following headings: 
The Saloon Debtor to Disease. The Saloon 
Debtor to Private and Social Immorality. 
The Saloon Debtor to Ruined Homes. The 
Saloon Debtor to Pauperized Labor. The 
Saloon Debtor to Lawlessness and Crime. 
The Saloon Debtor to Political Corruption. 
Dr. Banks tells us in conclusion how to set- 
tle the account. “Abraham Lincoln said 
in his day, ‘The nation cannot exist half 
slave and half free.’ So I say in mine, 
‘The Republic cannot live half drunk and 
half sober.’ The only hope of permanent 
progress and stability to our institutions is 
in casting out this deadly poison that is 
destroying the life of our people. Cast it out, 
not by trying to regulate the stream of 
misery, as one might regulate the flow of 
water by a faucet, but stop the cause of it. 
That is the path of wisdom.” 


THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. By Th. Ribot. 
156 pp. Price 75 cents. Chicago. The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 

Th. Ribot, the Professor of Comparative 
and Experimental Psychology in the Col- 
lege de France, states in the preface to the 
fourth edition of ‘Diseases of Personality,” 
that, since these studies were first pub- 
lished, the questions involved in the disor- 
ders and alterations of the personality have 
given rise to numerous works. Spontane- 
ous alterations are the principal and almost 
exclusive subject of the present volume, 
and still remain the most solid data for the 
study of the morbid manifestations of per- 
sonality. The introduction treats of the 
definition and division of the subject, the 
nature and origin of consciousness, the dis- 
cussion of consciousness as a perfection of 
definite physiological events, the facts sup- 
porting this hypothesis and the importance 
of the psychical factor. 

Chapter I., on “Organic Disorders,” con- 
tains an interesting discussion of the per- 
sonality of twins. The perfect resemblance 
of some twins is a matter of common 
observation. Since antiquity this topic has 


furnished material for the comic poets, and 
in later times it has been more than once 
used by novelists. But writers usually 
have confined themselves to external resem- 
blances—stature, form, face and voice. Th. 
Ribot proves by a number of striking illus- 
trations that the majority of twins exhibit 
extraordinary agreement of tastes, apti- 
tudes, faculties, even of destinies. 

Chapter II., on “Affective Disorders,” 
brings to light some curious facts on depres- 
sions and exaltations of the personality, 
their alternation in circular insanity, and 
the complete metamorphosis of the per- 
sonality. The total transformation of char- 
acter is ably treated. An organic state, an 
external influence strengthens a tendency; 
this, then, becomes a center of attraction 
toward which converge the states and ten- 
dencies that are directly associated with it; 
thereupon theassociations gradually expand; 
the center of gravity of the ego is dis- 
placed, and the personality has become 
another. ‘Two souls,” said Goethe, “dwell 
within my breast.” Only two! If moral- 
ists, poets, novelists, dramatists have shown 
us to satiety these two egos in a state of 
conflict, common experience is still richer, 
and the illustrations are full of interest. 

Chapter ITII., on the “Disorders of the In- 
tellect,”and Chapter 1V.,on the“Dissolution 
of Personality,” lead us through the topics 
of hallucinations, “possessed” and hypno- 
tised subjects, disappearance of the perso- 
nality in mystics, progressive dementia, and 
periods of the dissolution. In conclusion, 
Th. Ribot says: “Thus the organism and 
the brain, as its highest representation, con- 
stitute the real personality, containing in 
itself all that we have been, and the possi- 
bilities of all that we shall be. The whole 
individual character is inscribed there with 
all its active and passive aptitudes, sym- 
pathies and antipathies; its genius, talents 
or stupidity; its virtues, vices, torpor or 
activity. What emerges and reaches con- 
sciousness is little only compared with what 
lies buried below, albeit still active. Con- 
scious personality is never more than a 
feeble portion of physical personality.” 

The special value of the work lies in the 
collection of illustrations that furnish 
material for the reader's own investigation. 
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Articles in Monthly Magazines. 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
SEPTEMBER. 
The Natural and the Supernatural 
in Christ. 
What the Higher Criticism is Not. 
The Use of Mythic Elements in the 
Old Testament. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Five Theories of the Church. 

Thomas Kelly Cheyne. 

Christian Teachers of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Marriage and Divorce. 

The Present-day Conception of 
Evolution. 


ECLECTIC. 
SEPTEMBER. 
The Origin of Man and the Religious 
Sentiment. 
Advertising as a Trespass on the 
Public. 
The Revolution in Grub Street. 
The Conservative Program of Social 
Reform, 
Mr. William Watson’s Serious Verse. 
Night Scenes in Chinatown, San 
Francisco. 
A Study of East Suffolk. 


HARPER'S, 
SEPTEMBER. 
Three Gringos in Central America. 
The Story of a Song. 
Mental Telegraphy Again. 
The German Struggle for Liberty. 





LIPPINCOTT’S 
SEPTEMBER. 
A Case in Equity. 
Napoleon and the Regent Diamond. 
Moliere. 
Crabbing. 
The Hidden Life—Poem. 
The Decadent Drama. 


MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 

SEPTEMBER. 

John Milton. 

George Frederick Root. 

Margaret Deland. 

Genie M. Smith. 

Thomas, Lord Vaux. 

Marion Juliet Mitchell. 


McCLURE’S. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Will H. Low and His Work. 
Tammany Under John Kelly. 
Past Redemption—Story. 
Climbing the Matterhorn. 
The Defense of the ‘*America’s” 
Cup. 


MISSIONARY REVIEW. 

SEPTEMBER. 

A New Program of Missions. 

The Open Door of Corea, 

The Basis and Results of Medical 

Missions. 
Christian Unity in West China. 
Death of J. L. Phillips, M.D. 


| March of Events. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of | 


Are. VI. 
A Fifteenth Century Revival. 
Jamie—Story. 
The Evolution of the Cow-puncher. 
Arabia: Islam and the Eastern 
Question. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Whata Preacher May Learn from 
the Writings of Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Welsh Preaching. 

The Intense Energy of the Christian 
Life. 

Catholicism and the Social Problem. 

Preparing for the Winter Campaign. 

Some Great Preachers I Have 
Heard. 





NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Freemasonry in Boston. 
Old-time Drinking Habits. 
License and No License in 
bridge. 
The Pratt Institute. 


Cam- 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Why Women Do Not Want the 
Ballot. 
The Evolution of the Blue-jacket. 
The Christian Endeavor Movement. 
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Crop Conditions and Prospects. 
Petty Tyrants of America. 
The Outlook for Ireland. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
SEPTEMBER. 
As Talked in the Sanctum, 
Well-worn Trails. 
Veterans of the Mexican War in 
California. 
Tinnie—Story. 
The Vengeance of Pendleton—Story. 


OUTING. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Cycling on the Palisades of the 
Hudson. 
Rocky Mountain Echoes. 
True Canoeing. 
Poloin the West. 
Family Camping. 
The Cup Champions 
Crews. 


and Their 


PETERSON’S. 
SEPTEMBER. 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 

The Making of a Modern News- 
paper. 

Among the Players. 

Women Play-makers of To-day. 

The World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Nikola Tesla and the Electrical Out- 
look. 

Industrial Niagara. 

The Careless Construction and Wil- 
ful Destruction of Buildings. 

The Poster in Politics. 

Archbishop Croke, of Ireland: A 
Character Sketch. 


TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Rev. D. U. Beach, D.D. 

God’s Law of Labor and Land. 
Christian Voters. 

Education. 

Outlines of Sermons. 

Leading Thoughts of Sermons, 
Timely Occasion. 

The Religions of Japan. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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